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HIS HOLINESS GEVORG HINGERRORD (GEORGE THE FIFTH) 


THE PRESENT CATHOLICOS OR SUPREME SPIRITUAL HEAD OF 
THE WHOLE ARMENIAN NATION 


From a recent private photograph taken at his residence at Etchmiadzin, 
the earliest Armenian Cathedral Monastery, at the foot of Mount 
Ararat. His anguish at the martyrdom of the Armenians in 1915 and 
1916, and his ceaseless solicitude for the Armenian refugees have 
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PRESIDENT WILSON 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


On his return from the Conference at 
Paris. 24th February, 1919: 


“ Have you thought of the sufferings of Armenia? 
You poured out your money to help and succour 
the Armenians after they had suffered. Now set 
up your strength so that they shall never suffer 
again.” 


On the eve of his return to the Con- 
ference at Paris. 4th March, 1919: 


‘‘Those who suffer see. Those against whom 
wrong is wrought know how desirable is the right 
of the righteous. Nations that have long suffered 
the indescribable agonies of being governed by 
the Turk, have called out to the world, generation 
after generation, for justice, liberation, succour— 
and no Cabinet in the world has heard them.” 


INTRODUCTION 


. J ITH the exception of the Subject, “A 
compendious description of the Armenian 
Church Calendar, Fasts and Feasts,” embracing 
the second portion of this modest volume, and 
now published for the first time, the rest have 
already appeared, mostly under the writer’s 
pen-name, Zavak, in the pages of “ Ararat,” an 
Armenian Monthly Magazine, published in 
English, in London, under the egis of the 
Armenian United Association of London. 
These are now collected and reprinted in book 
form, with additions and emendations, together 
with the hitherto unpublished portion referred 
to. Each of the Twelve Subjects, comprising 
the entire volume, is the result of special study 
during available moments in the writer’s retire- 
ment from the British Colonial Civil Service. 
They do not pretend to aspire to the dignity 
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of elaborate disquisition, nor of highly technical 
scholarship. They are rather a concise, and, it is 


hoped, sufficiently comprehensive exposition of 
diverse Armenian themes, selected and written 


by the author, an Armenian, who regards him- 
self as but an amateur in the World of Letters. 
It is confidently hoped that, apart from the 
interest which they may possess for Armenians 
themselves and for others, they may be espe- 
cially of some slight use to those amongst the 
vast English-speaking Public, who maybe so de- 
sirous, in familiarizing them with the antiquity, 
history, and civilization of the Armenians, who 
have the privilege of being first amongst the 
Nations of the World to embrace Christianity 
as their National Religion (a.p. 298). The 
writer is emboldened in his latter view, judging 
from the sympathy, both moral and material, 
so nobly shown by Politicians and by the 
General Public in Great Britain, France, and 
in the United States of America, more especially 
during the unspeakable horrors which the 
Armenians went through in 1915 and 1916, and 
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by which, unfortunately, they are still grimly 
overshadowed. The Armenians, to-day, are 
still awaiting deliverance and the re-establish- 
ment of a New, Free, and United Armenia, 
through the heroic resistance in the field of 
their own sons against threatening odds, sup- 
ported by the efforts of the Armenian National 
Delegation under the Presidency of their de- 
voted Patriot, His Excellency Boghos Nubar 
Pasha, and the hoped-for favourable decision 
of the European Powers now engaged in the 
concluding stages of the Peace Conference. 
The various authors whose works I have 
consulted, and to whom I acknowledge my in- 
debtedness, have been duly mentioned in the 
Texts themselves, in preference to the custom- 
ary foot-notes. My sincere thanks are due to 
the Superintendent of the Reading Room, Bri- 
tish Museum, for occasional assistance kindly 
extended to me in facilitating matters of refer- 
ence. I also beg to acknowledge my deep 
obligations to the Rev. Harold Buxton for 
three of the Illustrations (hitherto unpublished), 
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namely, those of His Holiness the present 
Catholicos, the Armenian Cathedral and the 
Monastery, both at Etchmiadzin; to Lieut.- 
Colonel G. M. Gregory, V.D., for the Photo- 
graph of the late Catholicos Khrimean; and to 
the learned Armenian Mekhitharian Society of | 
St. Lazare (Venice) for two of the remaining 
Illustrations, viz., those of the Armenian Abbot 
and of Tigranes the Great. 


S. M. Greeory. 


LONDON, 
31st December, 1919. 


ARMENIAN CATHEDRAL AND MOTHER CHURCH OF 
ETCHMIADZIN 


(‘‘ DESCENT OF THE ONLY BEGOTTEN os 


Founded early in the fourth century by Saint Gregory of Armenia 


THE LAND OF ARARAT 


ARMENIA. A MONOGRAPH 


Hibivery earliest) reference) to) the\land 

inhabited by the Armenians, which we can 
trace, is that which is associated with the Garden 
of Eden and its four rivers, Euphrates, Hid- 
dekel, Gihon and Pison, as described in the 
second chapter of the Book of Genesis. The 
cosmography of the earth, in the remotest period 
of its history, is so imperfectly known to us 
that, necessarily, the greatest circumspection is 
required in approaching the subject of identifica- 
tion of the site of the garden, which has been 
so much discussed by able scholars in all ages. 
One point which would seem essential to be 
realized, at the outset, is that the garden, as 
described by the first Hebrew historian and 
law-giver in the first book of the Pentateuch, 
was not a space of narrow dimensions but rather 
a somewhat vast region, of which the extent 
cannot be even conjectured by any one. The 
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basis of the argument depends entirely upon 
the location of the rivers which, after watering 
the garden, as a solitary stream, “it was parted 
and became into four heads” (Gen. ii, 10). 
Various rivers, in many lands, have been identi- 
fied by many ancient and modern writers as 
corresponding to one or other of those men- 
tioned in the Bible. Even national historians 
of countries beyond the limits of the Continent 
of Asia have endeavoured to establish claims 
of proprietorship to the Garden of Eden as 
belonging to their various countries. But the 
concensus of opinion shows a preponderating 
balance in favour of Armenia as the site of the 
Biblical garden. Of the four rivers mentioned, 
the Euphrates (Yefhrates in Armenian and 
derived from the Hebrew Prat or fruitful) 
admits of no dispute. It rises right in the heart 
of Armenia from several springs in the mountain 
of Dumlu (9,235 ft.), about twenty miles north 
of Erzeroum, and collecting in a pool just north 
of that city, it takes its course of 1,800 miles 
due west and receiving the waters of several 
tributaries, it descends by Erzingan and Egin, 
whence, at a distance of about forty miles south- 
wards, and by the mountains of ancient Cap- 
padocia, it 1s joined by the Murad Su or the 
Eastern Euphrates. This latter considerable 
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river, which takes its rise from the lofty 
mountains by the famous monastery of Sur 
Karapet (a little to the north of the north-east 
corner of Lake Van), flows to the left in a 
northerly semicircle until at Malazkert it takes 
a westerly direction, and passing Kharput it 
joins the principal Euphrates. The latter then 
deflects to the right in a circuitous course and, 
in a mighty stream, skirts round Piran Dagh, 
where it is nearest the sources of the Tigris. 
It then practically straightens itself in a south- 
easterly direction and traversing the vast plains 
of Shinar, Carchemish (the ancient capital of 
the Hittite Kingdom) and by ancient Babylon, 
it forms a junction—formerly at Karna and 
latterly some thirty miles to the south of it, as 
shown by the most recent maps—with the 
Tigris and under the name of Shat-el-Arad, or 
the River of Arabia, it finally passes Basrah 
and thence into the Persian Gulf. 

The next river to come under consideration is 
_ the Tigris, which has a length of 1,150 miles, as 
given by recent geographers. This river also, 
indisputably, has its head-waters in the heart of 
Armenia. Its name, ‘as given in the Vulgate 
rendering of the Bible (Gen. 11, 14), is Hiddekel, 
from the Hebrew Khiddekel or Chiddehel, ac- 
cording to different schools of transliterators. 
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The prefix “zd is an attributive addition, which 
seems to have been prevalent amongst the 
ancient Hebrews before the old form of their 
language gave place to the Aramaic, and which 
meant “lively” or “rapid,” an appropriate 
enough designation for the river. According to 
various Biblical Dictionaries, it was called Deke/ 
by the Chaldeans. It is easy to conceive that 
through permutation incolloquialism, it gradually 
came to be known as Digdlath, as evidenced by 
the Chaldean ‘ Targim” or translation of the 
Scriptures. We may be permitted to mention, 
incidentally, that students in Philology will 
notice the Arabic Zardjuman, the Armenian 
Thargman, and Dragoman (extensively used 
in the Levant), all of which mean “ Interpreter,” 
derived from the Chaldaic ¢argém, to interpret. 
Amongst the Syrians of to-day, this river is 
still known as Dzglath, and amongst the Arabs 
as Dileh or Diglath. In the Armenian Scrip- 
tures, translated in the first half of the fifth 
century, and based entirely on the Septuagznt 
Version, the name of the river is given as 
“ Tigris,” which is proof that the river was 
known as such in the time of the Seventy 
Translators, From Duzglath to Digra, Tigra 
(as known in Persian from the time of Darius 
the Great, vzde the Inscriptions of Behistun) and 
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Tigris, is easily conceivable as the result of 
dialectical transformation. It has been sug- 
gested that the Arabic appellation, Dzz/eh, is of 
Median origin, meaning ‘ arrow,” which, if re- 
liable, would point to its adoption as predicative 
of the swiftness of the river. We have already 
noticed the circumstantial conjecture that 
amongst the earlier Hebrews the river was 
styled as A7zd or “lively.” Concurrently, we 
would venture to suggest that in the first part 
of the word “ Tigris” we discern the word 
Teg, which in the Armenian language means 
‘spear,’ and which indicates a somewhat 
parallel association with the origin of the root 
of the Arabic word, namely, an “arrow.” 
The Tigris takes its rise from Lake Golyik 
(4,000 ft.), which is situated about forty miles 
to the south-east of Kharput. Running, prac- 
tically, in a south-easterly course, it passes 
Diarbekr (near which is the ancient Armenian 
royal city of TZzgranakert), Mosul (ancient 
Nineveh), Baghdad and the ruins of Ctesiphon 
(the capital of the ancient Persian Kings), and 
finally flows with the Euphrates, as one stream, 
into the Persian Gulf. 

Of the remaining two rivers, the Gihon has 
embarrassed many a scholar and, in a degree, 
baffled unanimity, by reason of the Biblical 
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description, “the same is it which compasseth 
the whole land of Ethiopia” (Gen. ii, 13). The 
mention of Ethiopia, which is in Africa, has, not 
unnaturally, led some writers to the irresistible 
inference that Gihon refers to the Nile. It is 
hardly credible that Moses, in writing the history 
of the events, more approximately within his 
knowledge than those of his successors (who 
came centuries after him) would have ignored 
the physical features of the habitable globe as 
known to him, or, that he could have forgotten 
that, in this part, the Red Sea divided Asia 
from Africa and which alone rendered the loca- 
tion of the Gihon in Ethiopia irreconcilable 
with the facts mentioned in Genesis, chapter 2, 
verse 10. It has been held by some as not 
unlikely that the Jews, whilst in bondage in 
Egypt, gave colour to this view in order to 
establish a relation between the beautiful Nile 
and one of the rivers mentioned in their Holy 
Writ. Against these theories, however, must 
be mentioned the very important circumstance 
that in the original Hebrew text, the name of 
the land is given as Cush, which in the various 
versions have been mistranslated into £¢Azofza. 
The obvious reason for this would seem to be 
that the Ethiopians, in common with several 
other races, claim descent from Cush, the son 
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of Ham and grandson of Noah. But it must 
not be lost sight of that the descendants of 
Cush had their first settlements in Asia, that 
is, in the countries known to us as Susiana and 
Khuzistan, to the east of the lower reaches of 
the Tigris. We also know of the Kasshztes 
(the proximity of which to Czush is quite palp- 
able), who were an extensive homogeneous 
race inhabiting Khuzistan and who had, for a 
considerable period, spread themselves over the 
higher countries right up to the mountainous 
regions to the west of the Caspian Sea, and 
who ruled for more than five centuries as 
Kings of Babylon (¢. 1786—1211 B.c.). This 
brings us to the famous Armenian river Araxes 
and the circumstantial conclusion that the Gihon 
and the Araxes are the same. Replete with 
four thousand years of historical associations, 
this picturesque river takes its rise from the 
Armenian high mountain of Bengol (10,770 ft.) 
or the Thousand Lakes, about thirty miles to 
the south of Erzeroum, and flows, in its early 
course, in a north and north-easterly direction. 
Near the ruins of the ancient town of Ervanda- 
shat it receives the waters of another historical 
Armenian river, the Arpa, which, descending 
from the north, passes sorrowfully by the 
ruins of Ani, once famous for the short-lived 
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splendours of the Armenian Bagratiantz Dyn- 
asty (tenth and eleventh centuries of the present 
era), and watering the ruined walls of Bagavan 
or Bagrevand (the history of which goes back 
to the earliest pre-Christian days of Armenia), 
it joins the mother river a little lower down. 
The Araxes then takes a mighty sweep through 
the plateau of Erivan between Etchmiadzin 
(the seat of the Armenian Supreme Patriarch 
or Catholicos) and the foot of the Great Ararat 
and pursues its course through the towns of 
Nakhichevan and Julfa, of which the latter is 
ever memorable for the incursion of Shah 
Abbas the Great of Persia in a.p. 1603, and 
the forcible removal of 20,000 of its inhabitants 
to form a new colony in Persia. Before it dis- 
charges itself into the Caspian Sea the Araxes 
receives the waters of another great Armenian 
river, the Kur (the Cyrus of Classical times), 
which, in itself, is almost as long and _histori- 
cally as famous as the Araxes. 

Pison,the last of the rivers which now comes 
under consideration, is more correctly pro- 
nounced as PAzsovz, which is the Armenian 
version corresponding to the original text. All 
commentators have been almost unanimous in 
identifying the Phisovn with the river Paszs, 
as known tothe ancients. This latter, which can 
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be seen, as a distinct river by wtself, in all 
classical maps of Asia Minor, and the head 
waters of which were not far from those of the 
Armenian river Kur, came from an eastern 
direction, and running through Colchis (known 
later as Lazistan), situated round the south-east 
border of the Black Sea, it emptied itself into 
that sea. Somewriters have identified the Phasis 
with the upper reaches of the Araxes, and some 
even, I believe, with the present Chorokh. There 
are others who have not hesitated, even though 
tentatively, to identify it with the river Oxus 
(Amu Daria), which runs through Turkistan, 
between the Lake of Aral and the Pamirs, 
several hundred miles to the north-east of the 
Caspian Sea, of which the cosmological features 
alone render the theory impossible. The only 
difficulty, in our humble opinion, in establishing 
a definite proof that the distinct river Phasis, 
as explained above, was the Biblical Pison is 
the description, in verse 11 of the 2nd chapter 
of Genesis, that it “compasseth the whole 
land of Havilah.””. Where was this land of 
Havilah ? It has been asserted by some emin- 
ent writers that this land (taking its name 
from Havilah, the son of Cush and grandson 
of Ham) was known to be a region in the 
north-east of Arabia, and that there was a 
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river running into it from the Shat-el-Arab, 
that is, after the confluence of the two rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris. It would, however, 
seem that this theory is more hypothetical than 
otherwise, for the reason that we find no such 
viver definitely traceable in the ancient maps, 
unless it were a mere stream branching out 
from the delta of the Shat-el-Arab. Dr. Bots- 
ford, in his “ History of the Ancient World,” in 
speaking of Colchis, says ‘ Colchis yielded 
gold.” This may be accepted as a noticeable 
peculiarity, special to Colchis, which differ- 
entiated it from other portions of the globe as 
known to the ancients. And, as this corre- 
sponds with the description of the land of Havi- 
lah, as given in the Bible, ‘““where there 1s 
gold” (Gen. ii, 11), can it be that in those pre- 
historic days, the country round the south-east 
border of the Black Sea was actually known as 
Havilah? Enough, however, has been set forth 
which might reasonably convince sceptics that 
there are more proofs in favour of than against 
the inference that the Biblical Garden of Eden 
may be claimed to have been in Armenia. 


The next subject, which invites attention, is 
the investigation of the earliest mention in his- 
torical records and of the origin of Ararat, 
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which is the land inhabited by the Armenian 
race. By common consent, the earliest refer- 
ence is obtainable in the Bible, where it is 
recorded that after the subsidence of the Flood 
the Ark rested “upon the mountains of Ararat” 
(Gen. viii, 4). Although in course of time 
“Ararat” came to be applied specifically to the 
noble mountain which rises majestically from 
the plateau of Erivan and stands about 17,000 
feet above the level of the sea, originally the 
name applied to the whole country of which 
this incomparable mountain formed the central 
imposing feature, and as implied by the Biblical 
quotation referred to. Even to this day the 
Armenians are frequently styled amongst them- 
selves as “ Ayraratianq”’ or the people of the 
land of Ararat, after the name of their country. 
At the earliest dawn of historical research there 
were some who were of opinion that the Biblical 
statement had reference to a mountain in 
Phrygia said to possess the same name, but 
these opinions have died out in the face of con- 
vincing proofs in favour of the only mountain 
which is known by the name of Ararat and 
which is in Armenia. Mr. James Bryce (now 
Viscount Bryce), who successfully accomplished 
the difficult feat of ascending the mountain to 
its very summit in 1876, has given us a vivid 
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account of its grandeur and wonders. Another 
scholar and distinguished traveller—the late 
Mr. Lynch—who followed some years later, 
has left us a transcendent description of his 
ascent of Ararat, in his monumental work on 
Armenia. The name of the mountain, as known 
by the Armenians themselves is Ayravat, which 
has for its derivatives the Armenian words Ayr 
(man) and avaé (blemish). This is explained by 
etymologists as signifying the land where man 
brought blemish on himself by his misdeeds 
and wickedness, thus causing Divine punish- 
ment by the visitation of the Deluge. We 
read that more than fifteen centuries before 
the Christian Era, the land of Ararat was 
mentioned in the Assyrian records as Uruartu 
(= Ararat) and it so continued with them, with 
but occasional variations, until the fall of the 
Assyrian Kingdom. It may be added that ac- 
cording to the inscriptions on the celebrated 
Rock, which rises over the Armenian town of 
Van (and which records the historical achieve- 
ments of the Vannic Armenian Kings who 
flourished from 860 B.c. to 580 B.c.), the south- 
eastern portion of the land of Ararat, including 
the principality of Van, was known to the 
Armenians as Vahirz (compare the Naharina 
of the Egyptian monuments), and subsequently 
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as Biyanee (compare Adiabene, to the north of 
Mesopotamia). No equivalent has been dis- 
covered amongst the records of the ancient 
Persians corresponding to the land of Ararat, 
but the mountain is referred to by the Persians 
as Kuh-t-Nuh or the mountain of Noah. 


Armenia is the appellation by which, from 
the remotest times, foreigners have been accus- 
tomed to designate the land of Ararat. When 
and where do we find its earliest mention as 
such in the records of ancient nations? By the 
Armenians themselves their country is known 
as Hayastan and their nation as Hlayg, after 
their first ancestor Haik, the son of Togarmah. 
The latter was the great grandson of Noah 
through Japheth and Gomer (Gen. x, 2 and 3). 
The Armenians affirm, through an unbroken 
chain of tradition, that Haik broke away from 
Babylon and its tyrant Baal or Bel, and, with 
his family and adherents, settled in southern 
Armenia. The Armenian King Aram, one 
of the nearest descendants of Haik, is re- 
garded by the Armenians as responsible for 
the eponym “ Armenia,’ as known in foreign 
countries. Amongst outside opposite opinions, 
we have that of the Greek historian Herodotus 
(c. 484-425 B.c.), known as the Father of His- 
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tory. He was a native of Asia Minor. He 
speaks of the Armenians as a colony from 
Phrygia. History records that the Phrygians 
were a brother nation with the Armenians, by 
reason of their common descent from Togarmah. 
To this ethnological affinity may be ascribed 
the tentative deduction arrived at by Herodotus. 
He is, however, silent about the origin of the 
name Armenia. Strabo, the Greek geographer 
(born 63 B.c.) and also a native of Asia Minor, 
considers the etymology of the word Armenia 
as derived from one of the Argonauts (that is, 
one of the fifty-four companions who sailed with 
Jason, in the ship Avgo and went to Colchis, 
in search of the golden fleece). Many of these 
sailors are said to have settled in various parts 
in the littoral of the Black Sea, and Strabo sup- 
poses that Armeneos, one of them, settled in 
Armenia and gave his name to that country. 
Various other historians ascribe the origin of 
the name to Aram, the son of Shem and father 
of the Syrians. But these are mere conjectures 
and, for obvious reasons, diminish in importance 
in the face of the more reliable native Armenian 
opinion, as given above. It has hitherto been 
regarded that the Persian King, Darius Hyd- 
aspes (¢. 521-485 B.c.), was the first to mention 
Armenia (Old Persian Avmina) in the cunei- 
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form inscriptions at Behistun, Herodotus being 
a good second. Yet, we venture to show that 
even an earlier mention of it is traceable, as 
evidenced by the records contained in the Old 
Testament. It is to be found in the writings of 
Amos, one of the minor Prophets, who lived 
early in the eighth century before Christ (wzde 
Amos iv, 3). On a superficial examination of 
the verse, as given in the Latin and hence in 
the English translation, the impression gained 
is one of complete perplexity, as no sense can 
be derived from a perusal of the context. To 
make our meaning clear, it should be explained 
that the prophecy of Amos deals with Samaria, 
of which the male nobility were, allegorically, 
stigmatized as the Bulls of Bashan, and the 
female nobility as cows or kine, as styled by 
Amos, whose surpassing wickedness and tyranny 
were held up to opprobrium by contemporary 
nations. Amos prophesied that Samaria would 
be devastated and its oppressors of the poor 
banished and cast “into the palace” (Amos iv, 3, 
English version). The immediate idea which 
strikes one is that there is something incon- 
sistent in casting them ‘‘into the palace,” as a 
condemnation! If, however, the subject is closely 
investigated, it will be seen that, in the original 
Flebrew text, it is recorded that the banished 
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nobility shall be cast into “Har-Munah” or 
the Mountain of Munah. The Armenian ver- 
sion is more faithful, for we find in it that the 
phrase “Har Munah” was unalterably tran- 
scribed and adopted as originally written by 
the Hebrew Prophet, thereby retaining the 
original meaning and sense. The Latin (and 
hence the English) authors, evidently attempted 
a free paraphrase of the expression. They, there- 
fore, eliminated the initial, ultimate and pen- 
ultimate letters from the phrase ‘‘ Har-Munah” 
and evolved the word Avmon, which in Hebrew 
means a palace. It is apparent that by this 
experiment an unintelligible and erroneous 
meaning was given to the English text. We 
respectfully beg to assert that Har-Munah, re- 
corded by Amos, eight hundred years before 
Christ, refers to Armenia. “ Munah” evidently 
denotes the ancient province of Armenia known 
as Minios or Minni, the king of which is 
invited by a later Prophet, Jeremiah, to take 
up arms against Babylon, together with the 
Kings of Ararat and Ashchenaz, to wit: “ Call 
together against her the kingdoms of Ararat, 
Minni, and Ashchenaz” (Jer. li, 27), and which 
fact, as we know, was accomplished, not long 
after, by the Persian King Cyrus, with the help 
of Tigranes I, King of Armenia. The Biblical 
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Minni was that part of Armenia which, later, 
came to be designated as Lesser Armenia (that 
is, roughly, the provinces—as known now—of 
Sivas and Marash and ancient Cappadocia, and 
extending south to Cilicia), and which was 
divided by the Middle Euphrates from Greater 
Armenia (that is, the provinces of Erivan, Kars, 
Erzeroum, Urumiah, Van, Bitlis, and Mush). 
The mountain of Minni, referred to above, 
would probably denote the chain which extends 
from the west to the north of Lesser Armenia, 
known to us by the more familiar name of Anti- 
Taurus. A noteworthy proof that the Minni of 
Jeremiah referred to a Jart of Armenia is to be 
found in the Armenian version of the Bible, 
which was translated by Saints Sahak and 
Mesrovb and their disciples, early in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era. Indisputably, 
cognizant of this fact, our translators rendered 
the verse, quoted above, as “the kingdoms of 
Ararat and the legions of Ashchenaz,” the lesser, 
Minni, being contained in the larger, Ararat. 
It may be of interest to mention that “ Ash- 
chenaz” is identified with the ancient Greater 
Phrygia which was situated to the west of Minni 
or Lesser Armenia. The Phrygians claimed 
descent from Togarmah, who, as we have seen, 
was also the progenitor of the Armenians, The 
C 
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name itself is attributed to Ashchenaz, a brother 
of Togarmah (Gen. x, 3), and it may be added, 
that the Black Sea, situated to the north of it, 
was called the Sea of Ashchenaz, as conjectured 
by Bochart, which is responsible for the Greek 
Euxeinos. Antiquarians may, perhaps, wonder 
that the inhabitants of Samaria should have 
been banished so far north as Armenia. But 
this was no isolated example, as through dynastic | 
domination and constant wars the country of 
Armenia was well known to the ancients. We 
know from the double reference in 2 Kings xix, 
37, and Isa. xxxvii, 38, how the two sons of 
Sennacherib, after putting their father to death 
(in 681 B.c.), escaped into southern Armenia. 
Amos predicted that “the people of Syria shall 
go into captivity unto Kir” (Amos i, 5), which 
prediction was fulfilled some fifty years after- 
wards, when the King of Assyria, Tiglath- 
Pileser II (who reigned from 745 to 727 B.c.) 
took Damascus “and carried the people of it 
captive to Kir” (2 Kings, xvi, 9). Kir is re- 
garded to be the Armenian river Kur, which 
flows into the Araxes. We have also Sir Austin 
Layard, the celebrated pioneer Assyriologist, 
who has told us that on one of the tablets in 
the rock inscriptions of Bavian (situated some 
forty miles to the north-east of Nineveh or 
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Mosul) recording the conquests of Sennacherib, 
it is mentioned that in the second year of his 
reign (that is, in 704 B.c.) he conquered Babylon 
and took its inhabitants to Avakhtz, which is 
considered to be the Armenian river Araxes. 


_ In making the above observations, the writer 
hopes that he may have been of some service— 
however little—to students and others more 
competent than he is, in thoroughly unravelling 
the thread of facts from the tangled folds, which 
have so confused them through a variety of 
conjectural opinions. 


PASTERVAND SREY ORD isi vie 


N one of the issues of Bazmavep, an Armen- 

ian magazine published by the Mekhitariantz 
Society of Venice, appeared an article from the 
pen of Father Nahapetian, in favour of an ar- 
rangement by which the Church festival of 
Easter might be given a fixed date. Christmas 
Day, in all Churches—East and West—is on a 
fixed date, but Easter Sunday has to be deter- 
' mined annually, by the help of tables to be 
found in Church Almanacs, in accordance with 
the decree of the Council of Nicaea, namely, 
the first Sunday following the full moon after 
the 21st March. This means that Easter is 
celebrated annually, between the 22nd March 
and the 25th April, or on a Sunday during a 
fluctuating period of thirty-five days. This is 
certainly inconvenient; a fixed date would be 
infinitely more satisfactory. This inconvenience 
would not have arisen if the said Council had 
decided on a Sunday after the Vernal Equinox 
instead of after the 21st March, because by 
coming to the specific decision as they did, they 
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established thereby a date for the festival in 
relation both to the solar and the lunar years. 
This has been the fundamental cause of the 
difficulty, as the attempt at a correlation between 
the two periods, which are not exactly com- 
mensurable, led to the inevitable result of in- 
stability. The learned Father argues that in 
order to make Easter an immovable festival, it 
has to be founded on a reformed calendar based 
on the tropical year and perfectly independent 
of the moon’s synodic revolution. In attempting 
to alter the present Calendar various anomalies 
are encountered, which cannot be discussed in a 
short article. One of these anomalies, however, 
is that the period of the earth’s revolution on its 
axis, or a day, is not an exact sub-multiple of 
the earth’s revolution round the sun, or a tropical 
year. (Then ‘again, the -year'is’ not ‘an vexact 
multiple of the number of weeks contained in 
it. It is said that the division of time known as 
week, was introduced by one of the Roman 
Christian Emperors, some time after the reform 
of the Calendar by Julius Caesar, in order to 
demonstrate the fact that a Christian Emperor 
could be equally as gifted in a matter of calen- 
darial reform as the celebrated pagan Dictator 
of ancient Rome. It, however, certainly had the 
disadvantage of interfering with the perpetuity 
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of the Calendar which was intended by the 
Julian Reform. Father Nahapetian aims at an 
exact relation between the week and the year, 
simultaneously with his object of establishing 
fixed dates for Easter and for the other pre- 
scribed periodic Church festivals dependent on 
the date of the festival of Easter, which if at- 
tained, would undoubtedly be a great boon from 
a social, commercial, as well as an ecclesiastical 
point of view. He proposes to divide the year 
into four equal quarters of ninety-one days, or 
thirteen weeks each (that is; in each case, the 
first and the second months of thirty days each 
and the last month of thirty-one days), which 
will result in a year of 364 days or fifty-two 
weeks exactly. This would mean, that with the 
first day of January falling on a Sunday, the 
1st April, the rst July and the 1st October, that 
is; the beginnings of each subsequent quarter 
would also be on a Sunday; and, correspond- 
ingly, the same day of the month would fall on 
the same day of the week in each quarter; for 
example, the fifth day in each of the months 
January, April, July and October would be on 
a Thursday, and so on. This proposition, how- 
ever, would leave one day in an ordinary year 
(which consists of 365 days) and two days ina 
leap year (which consists of 366 days) to be 
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dealt with, which the writer of the article sug- 
gests should be overcome in the following 
manner, namely, that the 365th day in an ordin- 
ary year should be placed in the Calendar after 
the 31st December, and called, say, ‘‘ New 
Year’s Day,” which will form no part of the 
week and no part of the month; that is, assum- 
ing that under the proposed scheme, the 31st 
day of December falls on a Saturday, the day 
following would be called “ New Year’s Day,” 
and the day following that would be Sunday, 
ist January. Similarly, the 366th day in a leap 
year could be placed at the end of one of the 
quarters, preferably after the end of the second 
quarter, and styled, say, as ‘“ Leap Day,” which 
will also form no part of the week or the month. 
The simplicity and convenience of the proposi- 
tion will be obvious to any one. Following upon 
the proposed reformed Calendar, the reverend 
Father recommends Sunday, the 8th April, for 
the celebration of Easter, forall time. Inasmuch 
as under the existing Calendar, both the clergy 
and the people do not object to the Easter 
falling on any Sunday between the 22nd March 
and the 25th April, there should be no reason- 
able objection to the choice of Sunday, the 
8th April, as a fixed day for Easter. Father 


Nahapetian claims no originality for his scheme, 
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but publishes it merely as an exposition of his 
own independent researches into the subject. 
The idea of fixing an unchangeable date for 
Easter Sunday has, however, been several times 
promulgated in various European countries by 
prominent astronomical scholars, and we believe, 
on two different occasions, it has been seriously 
brought forward in the English Parliament. It 
has, however, been postponed on each occasion, 
as the Ecclesiastical Authorities, whilst agree- 
able to the proposed reformation of the Calendar, 
would not bring themselves to consent to its 
having any influence on the Established Church 
festival days and the manner in which such 
festivals are at present reckoned. As far as the 
Armenian Church is concerned, however, it 
appears to us that before the idea is entertained 
of establishing a fixed day for Easter, a con- 
sideration of the more important question of our 
hitherto uninterrupted adherence to the “Old 
Style” or Julian Calendar should have our prior 
attention. 

We Armenians, together with several other 
nations (both in the West and in the East), who 
are followers of what is known as the Greek or 
Eastern Orthodox Church, still adhere to the 
“Old Style” or Julian Calendar, upon which 


our Church Almanacs and ritual observances 
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are based and worked. On what grounds do 
we insist upon doing so? Every single person 
who is an adherent of the Old Style knows 
perfectly well that, on scientific grounds, the 
Julian reform, although astonishingly satisfac- 
tory in its way, considering the period of the 
world’s history in which it was introduced, had 
its defects. Julius Caesar and his advisers, by 
their immense work of reformation in the year 
45 B.c., removed a great deal of confusion and 
conferred an incalculable benefit upon mankind 
in the conduct of their worldly and spiritual 
affairs. They fixed the length of the tropical 
year at 3651, days. This would have eminently 
answered its purpose if the earth’s revolution in 
its orbit round the sun took exactly 365 days 
and six hours, as credibly accepted in the time 
of Julius Caesar. But, with the advance of 
centuries and progress of astronomical science 
it was indisputably ascertained that the true 
length of the tropical year is about eleven 
minutes and eleven seconds shorter than the 
year fixed by the Julian reform, and this annual 
error or defect amounts to a day in the course 
of 131 years. Towards the close of the sixteenth 
century the accumulation of this error began to 
engage the serious attention of the civilized 
world, and in a.p. 1582, when the error since 
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the Council of Nicaea (A.D. 325, ze. a period 
of 1,257 years) had amounted to ten days, 
Pope Gregory XIII, in accordance with his 
famous Encyclical Letter, dated 24th February 
1582, undertook the reform of the Calendar 
and introduced what has since been known as 
the Gregorian Calendar or the New Style. 
By the adoption of the New Style, the past 
errors were expunged, and, to obviate the ac- 
cumulation of similar errors in the future, it was 
decided that the commencing year of one out of 
every four centuries, which is divisible by 400, 
should be a leap year; thus, the year 1600 was 
a leap year, whilst the years 1700, 1800 and 
1900 were not, according to the New Style. 
Progressing in this order, the year 2000 will be 
a leap year and the following three centurial 
years will not, and so on. This is the reason 
why in the Armenian Calendar, the year 1900 
(following the Old Style of having a leap year 
once every four years without interruption) was 
a leap year, whilst, as we have stated, it was 
not according to the Gregorian Calendar, and, 
consequently, in the year 1900 we added one 
more day to the error under the Old Style, 
making it thirteen days, which will continue for 
200 years, that is, until a.p. 2100, when the 
difference will become fourteen days, and so on. 
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It is remarkable that the Gregorian Calendar 
was not introduced into England until a.p. 
1752, when in the face of overwhelming scien- 
tific influences all ecclesiastical prejudices and 
objections were overcome, and the days falling 
between the 3rd and the 14th September having 
been omitted, the New Style was adopted by 
Act of Parliament. One hundred and sixty- 
seven years have passed since England adopted 
the Gregorian Calendar, but we Armenians still 
cling round the Old Style with a persistence 
and mysterious reverence which is almost mys- 
tical, and this in the full light of scientific facts, 
which even the most sceptic believes in im- 
plicitly. Some people, to whom the situation 
appears more easily comprehensible, argue that 
the matter is perfectly plain and that it is ex- 
clusively attributable to historical grounds. Our 
immortal Ecclesiastical Fathers, who undertook 
the work, laboured in the course of centuries in 
the perfection of the Church Almanac, which 
was ultimately consummated and tabulated with 
the introduction of printing in the later Middle 
Ages. Their patience, endurance and genius 
have commanded our admiration and gratitude 
through all ages, and they stand as a lasting 
monument to their names in the glorious pages 
of our history. But, what they achieved is re- 
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garded as sacred and surrounded with hallowed 
traditions which must not be interfered with. 
This is the argument. It is further accentuated 
by the truism that we Armenians have existed 
as a Nation through our Church, and the belief 
that our adherence to the Old Style and to the 
rubrics founded on it have been the distinguish- 
ing factors in the maintenance of our race and 
nationality, and that any alteration or reform in 
this connection would result in acataclysm. But, 
surely, a nation which produced the eminent 
men who framed our Church Almanac for the 
benefit and convenience of future generations, 
is admittedly productive of equally capable and 
intelligent personalities at the present day, and 
they are to be sought amongst our older as well 
as younger clergy in Etchmiadzin (which is re- 
cognized as the centre of Armenian ecclesiastical 
culture), in Constantinople, in the historical and 
revered Island of St. Lazare, and elsewhere. If 
His Holiness the Supreme Spiritual Head of 
our Nation would be graciously pleased to give 
a serious and earnest thought to it and consent 
to the adoption of the New Style amongst the 
Armenians, a Convocation at Etchmiadzin of 
qualified Church Dignitaries could, with patience 
and devotion, re-cast the Armenian Church Cal- 
endar, and publish it under the Supreme Au- 
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thority of His Holiness. In this way the error 
could be put right, and we should fall into line 
with the Western nations in what is acknow- 
ledged by all to be the correct method of calen- 
darial calculation. 


EGYPT—A MEMORY 


T’ was in Alexandria, in 1901. The cold 

season was approaching its close and the 
exodus of tourists was nearly over. I had de- 
layed my departure, owing to the Armenian 
Easter which was at hand. It was on the 
Tuesday of the Holy Week. I was returning 
from a visit to a considerable colony of Ar- 
menian Refugees, temporarily accommodated 
in the neighbourhood of the Armenian Church, 
under the aegis, principally, of the Armenian 
Benevolent Institution of Egypt. I was ac- 
companied by a friend who, through many 
years residence in Egypt, was familiar with 
most things of local interest and understood 
Arabic. In the principal Square, we noticed a 
very old Arab fakir, with snow-white flowing 
beard and in the picturesque though worn-out 
national garb of his country. He was resting 
on a small portable seat, in the sheltered angle 
of a wall, outside a café, smoking his chibouk 
and recounting his cherished recollections of 
days gone by to a small group of interested 
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listeners. With interjections of Allah-uh-Akbar, 
this Methuselah of the nineteenth century was 
saying that he was now over one hundred years 
of age, as he had been told that he was a baby 
when Napoleon Bonaparte invaded Egypt. He 
had been an eye-witness to the fortunes of the 
_ great Mohammed Ali who, though chiefly known 
to the outside world by his destruction of the 
Mamluks, was, nevertheless, the regenerator of 
Egypt and an ardent reformer. His successor, 
Abbas Pasha, was different. He was so rich 
that he was in the habit of adorning his domestic 
pets with jewelled necklaces. Nubar Pasha? Oh 
yes, he remembered him well, may he rest in 
peace. He had a large and noble heart, which 
beat with equal force for rich and poor. He 
was devoted to the welfare and advancement of 
Egypt, and believed in the potency of British 
friendship towards Egypt and her people. He 
was of the same nationality as those poor men, 
who were sitting in a circle, a little further away 
in the middle of the Square and who, to his 
knowledge, had been occupying the same place 
for the last four years, trying to earn their hard 
daily bread with brush and polish and a faded 
piece of velvet. Who were these men, and what 
inexorable fate had reduced them to such a pre- 
carious and humiliating an occupation? There 
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were about fifteen of them, mostly below the 
middle age, squatting listlessly on the ground a 
little apart one from the other, some busy with 
their humble toil, others with arms folded round 
their uplifted knees and foreheads resting on 
them. With thoughtful mind I approached one 
of them and discreetly placed my foot in position 
on the foot-rest in front of him. He roused him- 
self from his reverie and set to work without 
even looking at me. He was a powerful-looking 
man with broad shoulders and long arms, and 
probably, some thirty-five years of age. “ Give 
them a good lustre,” I said in Armenian. He 
had heard his own language. He raised his 
head, looked at me, then nodded in assent and 
dropped his head again. ‘ How long have you 
been in Egypt?” I asked. His brush stopped, 
his hand shook, and his whole frame seemed to 
tremble like a suppressed volcano. Tardily rais- 
ing his sad face with those large black eyes to 
me, he gave the laconic reply, “ After the events 
of Sasoon.” In what manner, and in the name 
of righteousness why had this strong man of the 
mountains suffered? Had he lost a dear wife, a 
fond mother or a favourite child in those awful 
‘events’? Or, had he even been through the 
tortures of an entire domestic holocaust? And, 
how I reproached myself for stirring distressing 
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memories in one who was already stricken with 
intense suffering. 

“After the events of Sasoon.” What an 
epitome in expression, yet how painfully un- 
abridged and terrible in the fullness of their de- 
vastating consequences! They staggered human- 
ity, and the civilized political world passively 
heard the news, even though it shuddered. Yet 
these “events”? were but a mere adumbration 
of the culminating deliberate propaganda of ex- 
termination, which has been proceeding so ruth- 
lessly during the past four blackest years in 
the history of the Armenian nation. And the 
human side of the whole civilized world still 
shudders, and the political side keeps on mark- 
ing time! Was it that the bearing of the Cross 
was destined solely for the sons of Ararat, Taron 
and Vaspoorakan, without the least heritage of 
Peace and Goodwill on Earth? But, perhaps, 
verbum sat saprentz. 

It was Good Friday, during the evening 
service, when the ceremony of the Entomb- 
ment of our Saviour is celebrated. The Ar- 
menian Church was crowded inside, and so was 
the courtyard outside, and in the crowds was 
conspicuous the Colony of Armenian Refugees. 
The service itself followed the familiar primor- 
dial ritual as seen in every Armenian church. 

D 
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But there were certain observances in the cere- 
monial which were vividly emblematic and, 
consequently, particularly impressive. In the 
Chancel, immediately in front of the Altar, was 
a veritable mound of beautiful, fresh pink roses, 
from end to end of the Chancel, symbolizing 
Mount Calvary. From the centre of this mass 
of roses was elevated a huge Cross about seven 
feet high, between the transverse sections of 
which was suspended a miniature Crucifix with 
the figure of Christ in precious metal. Not far 
from the mass of roses, and in the Chancel, was 
a silver Reliquary of respectable proportions, 
resting on a pedestal and fashioned after the 
domed Altar of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
That exquisite chant, ‘ Pargevatun amenetzun,” 
was rendered by the Choir. The whole con- 
gregation knelt. It was the moment of the 
Descent from the Cross. The highest eccle- 
siastic present, the Vardapet of the Diocese, 
reverently removed the small Crucifix from the 
elevated Cross, and placed it in the Reliquary, 
there to rest till Easter Sunday morning. The 
Benediction was given. There was a lull. And 
then the entire congregation, as if with one 
resolve, began to sway towards the Chancel. 
This was no mere outward religious custom; it 
was the impulse of deep-rooted belief and devo- 
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tion. ‘“‘Ervand, be quick.” ‘ Arshak, get two; 
one also for mother.” They had attained their 
desire; the members of the congregation were 
now streaming out of the church, each carrying 
a rose, some two, from the foot of the Cross. I 
seem to recognize one face. I am not mistaken 
—that sorrowful face once seen cannot be for- 
gotten. Yes, it is the same. Slowly and heavily 
he is passing out of the church, with bent head 
and tearful eyes, sadly gazing at a cluster of 
roses held in his hands. One rose is enough 
for himself. Andthe rest? They are for his dear 
ones, cruelly lost to him for ever in his beloved 
mountains of Sasoon. 


THE ARMENIAN CHRISTMAS 
AND WHY IT FALLS ON 6TH January (Old Style) 


T’ must have occurred to many amongst our 

Armenian Communities, as Yule-tide comes 
round each year, to wonder why the Armenian 
Christmas Day is celebrated on the 6th January 
(Old Style), whilst the Western Churches cele- 
brate it on the 25th December, or twelve days 
earlier. It may be of interest to inquire, con- 
cisely, into the reasons which have contributed 
to the anachronism, which has been in existence 
now for wellnigh sixteen hundred years, and 
which have been diversely supported and con- 
troverted by opposing interpreters of the Biblical 
Doctrine and of otherwise purely traditional as 
well as apparently authenticated testimony of 
ancient writers bearing upon the subject. It is 
undeniable that from the very commencement 
of the propagation of Christianity down to our 
own times, the Armenian Church has unswerv- 
ingly adhered to the 6th January as a day of 
Church festival, in joint memory of the Nativity 
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and the Baptism of Christ and of the Epiphany 
(7Zattnutheun in Armenian). The Western 
Churches have, similarly, since about the middle 
of the fourth century, celebrated the 6th January 
as a day of festival in memory of our Saviour, 
but with regard to the Epiphany only. Before 
that, however, the 6th January was accepted 
and celebrated by them as the Day of the Na- 
tivity of Christ as well. In support of this fact 
two proofs may be given. St. John Chrysostom 
(A.D. 345-407), in a sermon preached at Antioch, 
the Capital of Syria, in a.p. 386, declared that 
from the very dawn of Christianity all Christians 
celebrated the Birth and Baptism of Christ to- 
gether on the 6th January, and that it was barely 
ten years since the feast of 25th December was 
held in the West, from Thrace as far as Cadiz. 
Epiphanius, writing in A.D. 375, says the 6th 
January was the day of Christ’s Birth and the 
Epiphanies (meaning the various manifestations 
of our Saviour, that is; the appearance of the 
Star to the Magians of the East, the Feeding 
of the multitude and the Marriage at Cana). 
The earliest Theological writers and Com- 
mentators have given various reasons for ante- 
dating Christ’s Birth to the 25th December. 
One was that the earliest converts in Syria, 
Cappadocia and Mesopotamia, were reluctant 
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to abandon their cherished festivals to which 
they had been accustomed in pagan days, and 
that to win them over, the Latin fathers of the 
-Church, as early as a.D. 354 transferred the 
human birthday of our Saviour from 6th January 
to 25th December, which was then a Mithraic 
feast, or the Birthday of the Sun. Another 
reason was that the early Christians in Judaea, 
in celebrating both the feasts on 6th January, 
used to assemble early in the morning in Beth- 
lehem to commemorate the Birth, and then they 
hastened to Jordan, some dozen miles on the 
other side of Jerusalem, to celebrate the Baptism, 
which fatigued them greatly and rendered the 
celebrations indecorous. An appeal was there- 
fore made to the Pope, who caused an exhaustive 
examination to be made of the Jewish Archives 
which were carried to Rome, some three hundred 
years previously, during the sacking of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. Amongst these, it is said, were 
discovered the writings of the early Hebrew 
historian Josephus, which de facto, gave the 
Birthday of Christ as the 25th December. 
Hence its adoption. The doubtfulness of the 
validity of the above reasons must, however, 
be apparent to any student of the history of 
ancient times. 

The great weight of the argument, which has 
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convinced the Armenian Church in its adher- 
ence to the 6th January as Christmas Day, as 
bequeathed by the Apostles, confirmed by 
St. Gregory the Illuminator and authenticated 
by the Holy Fathers of our Church, is based, 
fundamentally and entirely, on testamentary 
evidence contained in the writings of the 
Evangelists, which constitute the very founda- 
tion and structure alike of the precepts and 
doctrines of the Christian Church. It seems 
almost superfluous to say that we have no civil 
birth registration to rely upon and few authentic 
secular or historic evidence which we may con- 
sult with absolute certainty as to their veracity. 
The Gospels are our only unimpeachable source 
from which we may derive our Church beliefs, 
rites and observances. And, it may be added, 
the earliest authorities of the Western Churches 
by no means ignored this essential fact in de- 
termining the date on which, in accordance with 
their reading of the Gospel, Christmas Day fell. 
There is, however, this difference that the con- 
clusions which they arrived at are not wholly un- 
assailable when contributive factors are brought 
to aid with ascertained chronology, in interpret- 
ing the special passages in the New Testament 
bearing on the subject. 

The Armenian Church, from the very begin- 
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ning, adopted the 6th January as Christmas Day, 
having for the basis of its calculation the par- 
ticulars in regard to the Annunciation of Virgin 
Mary as given in the first chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. The first line of the 
argument is based upon the entry of “a certain 
priest named Zacharias” into the Temple, “ac- 
cording to the custom of the priest’s office,” “to 
burn incense,” when an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared and announced to him that his wife 
Elizabeth would bear him a son whose name 
_ should be called John. This particular ceremony 
of burning the incense is, by the common con- 
sent of the Church authorities of whatsoever 
denomination, associated with the Jewish Feast 
of “Yom Kippur” (or Day of Atonement), 
which unalterably falls, annually, on the 1oth 
day of the Hebrew month of 7Z7zshrz, that is, 
the 27th day of the Roman month of September 
(Old Style). This important religious ceremony 
lasted five days and was immediately followed 
by the hebdomadal ‘“ Feast of Tabernacles,” 
that is, the two feasts together lasted twelve 
days. During these twelve days the officiating 
chosen priest remained entirely by himself in 
the Temple, praying and performing the ap- 
pointments of his office in perfect solitude, while 
the people remained “ praying without.” Then 
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we find that “as soon as the days of his minis- 
tration were accomplished,” which as mentioned 
above were twelve days, Zacharias ‘“ departed 
to his own house.” It may be remarked that 
his house was not in Jerusalem but a little dis- 
tance away in the “hill country,’ which would 
necessitate a few hours’ journey. And it was 
“after those days,” that is, after twelve days’ 
ministration in the Temple and journey to his 
house, that Zacharias met his wife Elizabeth 
again for the first time since the announcement 
to him in the Temple by the Angel. This meet- 
ing of Zacharias with his wife, therefore, cor- 
responds with the 23rd day of Zzshvz or the 
1oth October. We then find that “in the sixth 
month” from the time of this occurrence, takes 
place the appearance of the angel Gabriel and 
the event of the Annunciation of Virgin Mary, 
which by calendarial computation is equivalent 
to the 7th April, which is the annual fixed date 
for the Annunciation in the Armenian Church; 
and nine months after that, gives the 6th Jan- 
uary as the Birth of Christ. The Western 
Churches, in accordance with their acceptance 
of the events narrated in the Gospel and as 
viewed by them, have adopted a parallel method 
of computation, but with this exception, that 
they commence it from the very first day of 
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Atonement when the angel appeared to Zach- 
arias in the Temple, instead of from the date 
—twelve days after—when he reached his house 
again and met his wife, as adopted by the Ar- 
menian Church, which appears to be more 
reasonable and logical. 

For the benefit of such of our readers, who 
may be bearing in mind the fact that during 
the present twentieth century they are accus- 
tomed to see the Armenian Christmas cele- 
brated on the 19th day of January (Vew Sty/e), 
it may be added, incidentally, that that is due 
entirely to the accumulated difference between 
the Old and the New Styles. A reference to 
the second part of our article on “ Easter and 
the Old Style,” will explain the cause of the 
difference, which, however, does not influence 
the fixed date, 6th January, as the Armenian 
Christmas Day, according to the Old Style 
Calendar, which is still in use amongst the 
Armenians. 
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ARMENIAN ABBOT READING PRAYERS 
OVER SLL SiG 


From an illustration in Urbathagirg (‘‘ Friday Book”’), 


the earliest Armenian printed book (Venice, 1513. 
Printers’ “D1 ZA) 


ME EAREITEST, ARMENTAN 
PRINTING PRESS 


OHANN GUTENBURG of Mainz (¢. 
1398-1460) is credited with the honour of 
being the inventor, in A.D. 1455, of the Art of 
Printing. William Caxton (c. 1422-1491) was 
the first Englishman to establish a printing 
press in England, in 1475. He had lived at 
Bruges for over thirty years, engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. By nature, however, he was 
of a scholarly turn of mind. He is said to have 
learnt the art of printing at Cologne, during a 
visit there in 1471. His first dated book, from 
his printing press at Westminster, London, was 
published in 1476. 

The 4ooth anniversary of Armenian printing 
was celebrated seven years ago (1912), through- 
out the Armenian world of letters. Con- 
temporary Journals devoted several articles, at 
the time, towards the description of four or five 
books (of each of which one or two authenticated 
copies are still known to exist), consisting of 
Church Calendar, Friday Book of Exorcism, 

43 
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Missal, Horology, etc.; and printed at Venice 
in A DiiTS612 and 1573.) T he pritter s)evice or 
Patent Mark in all these publications consists 
of a plain circle pierced by a cross with the 
Latin initial letters D.JI.Z.A., in the four arcs 
respectively, and the whole enclosed in a square 
frame of double lines. The writer of this Article 
has been unable to identify it in Old Catalogues 
of Venetian Printers’ Designs bearing on the 
subject. Others have been equally unsuccessful, 
consequently various conjectures have been put 
forward towards the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of this Device. The consensus of opinion, 
however, is inclined to the belief that it must 
refer to an Italian Printing Establishment or a 
combination of Italian Printing Houses, to which 
one or two Armenian compositors and engravers 
may have contributed their labours. This point 
being still unsolved, the honour and credit of 
establishing and owning the earliest Armenzan 
printing press rests with the Armenian Abaghar 
of Tokhat, the first fruits of whose enterprise 
appeared at Venice in A.D. 1565, by the pub- 
lication of the Psalter (Saghmus) or Book of 
Psalms in Armenian, printed for the first time 
from an authentic Armenian manuscript. Who 
was this Abaghar of imperishable renown to 
whom the Armenian nation have cause to be 
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everlastingly grateful? A history of Cyprus and 
of the association of Armenian Kings with that 
island, from about the period of the second 
crusade till its conquest by the Turks in 1570, 
written in Armenian, by “ Bakooran” early in 
the present century, contains a chronological 
List of Events in which appears the following: 
“ Abgar, on his way to Rome as Ambassador 
on behalf of the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin, 
Michael of Sebastia, together with his son 
Sulthan and Father Alexander, arrived at 
Cyprus, 1563.” From this it may reasonably be 
inferred that to be entrusted with the office of 
an Ambassador, Abaghar must have been a 
person of noble birth. There would seem to be 
proof that he was even of royal blood, judging 
from the fact that his son, who, according to an 
illustration in the Psalter, bore the praenomens 
Marcus Antoninos, or Marco Antonino as the 
Italians would style it, was popularly known by 
neighbour nations in his own country as Sulthan 
or Sulthanshah, an appellation denoting royalty. 
Proofs are not wanting that both father and son 
were also men of letters, inasmuch as in the 
Memorial Imprint at the beginning of the Psalter 
mentioned above, Abaghar is styled as depzr 
or scribe, and his son as gvameet or book- 
minded (literally translated). It was, therefore, 
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natural that in accomplishing the special mis- 
sion entrusted to him by Catholicos Michael, 
Abaghar should, whilst in Rome, deeply interest 
himself in the art of printing, which was then 
the engrossing topic of interest in Italy, and 
especially in flourishing Venice. 

The writer has had the pleasure of examin- 
ing a privately owned and remarkably well 
preserved and complete copy of the Psalter, 
printed by Abaghar in 1565. It is an excellent 
specimen of Armenian incunabula and of great 
rarity. It is generally unwise to speak of any- 
thing as unique, yet perhaps it is not incautious 
to say that, probably, there cannot be more 
than two or three other copies of this earliest 
edition extant. The oldest Armenian printed 
Psalter in the British Museum is the edition of 
1587, printed by Hovannes Terziantz. 

The particular copy of Abaghar Psalter of 
1565, just spoken of, contains all the 150 Psalms 
in full. The binding of the book, however, is of 
later date, probably of the period of the French 
Revolution. The dimensions of the book (that 
is, irrespective of the binding) are as follows: 
length, 6 inches, breadth, 4 inches, and depth, 
1g inches. The edges are richly gilt and gau/- 
fered—a contemporary feature of the sixteenth 
century. With very rare exceptions, there are 
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fourteen lines of print in each page, and where 
smaller type appears, by way of title to the 
Psalms, two lines of these smaller type have 
been made equivalent to one line of the type in 
the text. There are seventy decorative capital 
letters in the book and about as many decorative 
marginal ornamentations of various designs—all 
uncoloured. The first letter of the word with 
which Psalm xxxvi commences is distinctly 
unique. The words appertaining to the title of 
the Psalm have been arranged in the form of 
the three sides of an oblong with the last word 
forming an outside appendage to the top on the 
right-hand side, the result being the letter re- 
quired, namely, the Armenian capital letter 
Myen. The numbering of the pages is by means 
of alphabetical numerals in groups of eight leaves 
(octavo) or of sixteen pages. For instance, ' ayzd 
(I am describing it phonetically) appears twice, 
namely, on the first and sixteenth pages, dyex” 
on the seventeenth and thirty-second pages, 
gaem, on the thirty-third and forty-eighth pages, 
and soon. There are thirty-four of these groups, 
and consequently the book contains 272 leaves 
or 544 pages, of which all are fully printed with 
the exception of the first and the last pages, 
which are blank, but which bear the printed 
folio number, namely, *ayz6 and lyun-dha* re- 
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spectively. All books of contemporary issue had 
the first page or “title-page” similarly blank. 
It is, however, to be remarked that on the first 
or blank page of the particular copy of the edi- 
tion now being described, appears the date and 
signature of the person who owned it in a.p. 
1615 written in ink which is discoloured now. 
The date is written in Italian— Adz 30 Ottobre, 
1615 (2.¢., on the 30th day of October, 1615)— 
and the signature is written in Hebrew char- 
acters which are not readily comprehensible to 
the present generation, but which, phonetically, 
probably stand for Kusta Manchento Kelurt 
Z.k. This interpretation is given subject to 
correction. On the top of the third page and in 
the same faded ink, are written the words, in 
Latin, Psalttertumin Linguam Armenicam trans- 
latu (2.¢., the Psalter in the Armenian language, 
translated). The numbering of the Psalms fol- 
lows the Ancient Version, that is: Psalms ix 
and x appear as one Psalm, with the subsequent 
numbers following consecutively until, con- 
versely, Psalm cxlvii is divided into two. 
There are a few Doxological interpolations 
between certain of the Psalms, followed in each 
case by the various short Litany in use in the 
Armenian Church. I would ask the indulgence 
of readers to mention these various Doxology 
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for the benefit of bibliophiles. Those respon- 
sible for these interpolations were, perhaps, in- 
fluenced by the Old Hebrew text, in which the 
Psalms were divided into five books by a similar 
arrangement. It should also be borne in mind 
that the Armenian Translation of the Bible, and 
therefore of the Psalms, by Saints Sahak and 
Mesrovb, early in the fifth century, and in use 
in the Armenian Church ever since, followed 
the Seftuagint version from Hebrew into Greek, | 
carried out at Alexandria in 273 B.c., by order 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. There are, as it is 
well known, some differences in the Vulgate 
version carried out by St. Jerome, and in use 
in the Western Churches. The interpolations 
mentioned are the following, in which the refer- 
ences to chapter and verse are traced by the 
writer to the Bible in use in the Anglican 
Church, for the benefit of the general reader. 
The Armenian text, however, is the same, except 
in the numbering of the verses. 
(1) After Psalm xvii. Song of Moses and 
the children of Israel (Ex. ch. xv, verses 
I to 19), to which Miriam the Prophetess, 
with timbrel in hand, sings and dances 
(Ex., ch. xvjowerse 20). 
(2) After Psalm xxxv. Song of Moses (Deut., 
Chi XXXil, Verses Lito ar), 
E 
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(3) After Psalm liv. Song of Moses (Deut., 


eh. Xxxiij versesii22'to 43). 

(4) After Psalm \xxi. Song of Hannah, the 
mother of Samuel (1 Sam., ch. ii, verses 1 
tow). 

(5) After Psalm \xxxviii. Song of Prophet 
Isaiah (Is., ch. xxvi, verses 9 to 20). 

(6) After Psalm cv. (Note.—Psalm cv is 
numbered incorrectly as civ, and vice 
versa). Thanksgiving Song of Hezekiah, 
King of Judah (Is., ch. xxxvili, verses 10 
to 20). 

(7) After Psalm cxviii. Prayer of Isaiah (Is., 
ch, xlii, verses 10 to 13). Prayer of Jonah 
(Jonah, ch. ii, verses 2 to 19). 

(8) After Psalm cx\vit. Prayer of Habakkuk 
(Ambakum in Armenian) the Prophet 
(Hab., ch. ili, verses 2 to 19). 

(9) After Psalm cl. (i). A most interesting 
auto-biographical Psalm, by David. 

(ii) The Song of The Three Holy Children 
in the midst of the burning fiery furnace, 
consisting of 48 verses. 

(iii) Zhe Magnificat (My soul doth magnify 
the Lord, etc. Luke, ch. i, verses 46 
tO! S BY te 

(iv) The Prayer of Zacharias, father of St. John 
(Luke, ch. i, verses 68 to 79). 
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(v) Nunc Dimitits, or Prayer of Old Simeon 
(Lord now lettest Thou Thy servant de- 
parti in’ peace etes Luke eh, verses 
20;to!'3'3'): 

(vi) The Prayer of Manasses, King of Judah, 
when he was holden captive in Babylon 
(Ler Amenakal, in Armenian). The first 
18 verses agree with those in the Apoc- 
rypha;therest,commencing with Avachem 
ev Khundrem, were added during the early 
period of our Church. 

Lllustrations.—TVhere are in all twelve well- 

executed wood-cut illustrations—all uncoloured 
—which constitute a very interesting feature in 
the book, some of which will be found described 
below, and of which the first two and the last 
two were sfeczally cut for the book. Of these 
four special wood-cuts, the first appears on the 
second page and represents Pope Pius IV re- 
ceiving the Armenian Ambassador and his son 
in audience. The names of all the figures ap- 
pearing in the picture are conspicuously shown 
in Latin capital letters, designating each dig- 
nitary. The central figure is the Pope, seated 
on his Throne, in full Pontifical robes and wear- 
ing the Tiara or Triple Crown. He is holding 
St. Peter’s key in his left hand, which rests on 
his left knee, and engraved on the top frieze of 
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his throne is Pius IIII. On a level with the 
top of the throne appear the letters M.D. to the 
right and LXV. to the left of the throne and 
which signify a.p. 1565. To the left of the 
throne stand two Cardinals, both bearded, 
namely, Carp. BoRRoMEus (who was a nephew 
of Pius IV, and who became famous as the 
pure and upright Archbishop of Milan), and 
Carp. Moronus, who wears a collegiate-shaped 
hat, whilst his neighbour wears the usual shaped 
red hat of a Cardinal. Next is a Bishop or 
Episcopus, also wearing a collegiate-shaped hat 
and bearded, Eris. Fior Disetto. He is seated 
at an escritoire, on which can be seen a docu- 
ment with a seal suspended from it, and he is 
holding in his left hand what appears to be a 
Seal of Office. He is probably the Papal Sec- 
retary. To the right of the throne stands a 
Cardinal, bearded and with the usual shaped 
Cardinal’s hat on, Carp. Amutius, V. Next 
we find the figure of a bearded person in the 
national costume of Armenia, ABAGHAR, the 
Ambassador from Catholicos Michael. He is 
kneeling on both knees and, with both hands, 
is holding out to the Pope an open casket, pre- 
sumably containing the customary present, over 
which the Pope extends a beatific right hand. 
Over the kneeling figure stands a youthful 
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figure whose name Mareo AnTo®. ARMENO pro- 
claims him as the son of Abaghar. In his sus- 
pended right hand is a four-cornered article 
which may also be a present. To the extreme 
right of the throne stands a Crosier terminating 
in a Cross, which completes the picture. The 
second special wood-cut illustration appears on 
the third page and represents the Doge of 
Venice in full State robes seated on his throne, 
in audience. Surrounding him are six State 
Councillors, three on each side, all bearded and 
seated. Over the head of the Doge is engraved 
his name, Hizronymus Priotus, and the word 
Venetia of which the first four letters stand on 
the right and the rest on the left of the word 
Hieronymus. At the foot of the throne appear 
the letters M.D. LXV. (that is, a.p. 1565). In 
the ornamental semi-circular arch forming the 
head of the throne, appears the Winged Lion 
of Venice with two armoured figures leaning on 
to the outside of the semi-circle, each holding a 
palm leaf in his hand. In the fore-front of the 
throne stands forward the father of the Ar- 
menian Printing Press, holding a petition in his 
hand—no doubt containing the request for estab- 
lishing an Armenian Printing Press in Venice. 
Below the two illustrations just described is the 
Memorial Imprint of the Psalter,in old-fashioned 
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Armenian, of which the following is a literal 
translation:—‘“‘In the year of the Armenian 
Era 1014, I, Abaghar of Tokhat, scribe, made 
request for this new book, at Rome, of Pope 
Petrus, and he gave orders to make it—through 
the mediation of these Cardinals and of this 
FE piscopus and of my book-minded son Sulthan- 
shah. And having come to the beautiful sea- 
port metropolis which is called Venice, in the 
reign of Doge Eleremon, we produced this new 
book—this modest exposition of the Psalms.” 

Lixplanatious.. (a), [nthe year\a.p) 552) 2 
reformation of the Calendar took place in Ar- 
menia, in the days of Catholicos Movses, the 
first year of the Armenian Era commencing in 
that year, so that 551 added to the year 1014 
(given in alphabetical numerals in the Imprint) 
equals A.D. 1565. (6) Pope Petrus stands for 
Pope Pius IV who was born in 1499, and was 
Pope from 1559 to 1565. (¢c) Eleremon stands 
for Jerome or Hieronymus. 

The third special wood-cut appears at the 
end of Psalm exlvii. It represents, presumably, 
the Device or Patent Mark of Abaghar’s Print- 
ing House. Its formation is a square enclosing 
a circle with laurelled circumference. A cherub 
graces the circle at each end of its (vertical) 
diameter, over the nether one of which rises a 
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double-headed cross. The Holy Spirit in the 
shape of a Dove with wings outstretched and 
radiating rays of resplendent glory is descend- 
ing on the Cross over a background of starry 
Firmament. The fourth of the special wood- 
cuts is placed over the Song of The Three 
Holy Children. It is divided into two compart- 
ments, of which the larger pictures the image 
of gold erected by Nebuchadnezzar in the Plain 
of Dura in Babylon, with people worshipping it, 
and “the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
dulcimer,” etc., in full play (vzde Dan., ch. iii). 
The smaller compartment shows the Three 
Holy Children, at prayer in the fiery burning 
furnace with an angel hovering over them. 
The remaining eight illustrations are trace- 
able to the original admirable wood-cuts pro- 
duced in Venice towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and which appeared in print in some 
of the Italian books of the time, and notably in 
the 1490 edition of the Malermi Bible (that is; 
the first Bible, in Italian, translated from the 
Latin by a Venetian monk, Niccolo Malermi). 
Some of these wood-cuts show the initial “4,” 
in ordinary small type, in a well-selected spot in 
each cut. For some considerable time the initial 
was thought to be that of Botticelli (¢. 1444- 
1510) or Bellini Gentile (c. 1429-1507), but 
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both these attributions were conjectures, and 
later opinion is inclined to regard it as the 
initial of the workshop where they were en- 
graved. Five of the wood-cut illustrations 
in the Abaghar Psalter contain this con 
spicuous initial “4,’’ which wood-cuts I have 
compared with their original ones appearing in 
the 1490 edition of the Malermi Bible, of which 
an excellent copy exists in the British Museum, 
and they correspond in every detail. There is 
no doubt whatsoever that the original wood-cut 
blocks were either borrowed or acquired by 
Abaghar and made use of in his Psalter. It 
will, perhaps, suffice if I make mention of two 
only of the remaining eight cuts. The first one 
appears over the first Psalm, and very properly 
depicts David in regal robes, seated outside his 
Palace in Jerusalem by a projecting hewn plinth 
(of which there are two with a lion rampant at 
the end of each, at the entrance into the court- 
yard of the Palace). David is playing his harp 
(of the small variety in use in his time) with 
both hands, and is singing his praises from his 
book of Psalms which is resting on the back of 
one of the ornamental lions. To his right rises 
the Hill of Zion with the “ Royal City of David” 
on it, which he built after his conquest of Jeru- 
salem. In the distant horizon appears a fanciful 
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conception of Jehovah to whom David is direct- 
ing his laudatory inspirations. To give a tender 
touch to his affectionate memory of his youthful 
days of pastoral life, his only audience con- 
sists of a solitary goat recumbent, rapturously 
listening to the Psalmist’s enchanting song and 
melody. 

A specimen page of the Psalter is reproduced 
opposite, in which the wood-cut illustration 
depicts Abraham’s vision as given in Genesis, 
ehiivxv., bovthevlett of the picture isyscen 
Abraham standing in an attitude of prayer, 
supplicating for an heir, and God promising 
him ason. The rest of the picture represents 
the Divine order to Abraham, ‘‘ Take me an 
heifer of three years old, and a she-goat of three 
years old, and a ram of three years old, and a 
turtle-dove, and a young pigeon.” (Gen., ch. xv, 
verse 9.) 

The Colophon occupies two full pages, 
namely; the penultimate page and the one 
preceding it. I append a literal translation of 
it for lovers of research: ‘‘Glory to the indivis- 
ible and co-eval Holy Trinity, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, for ever. Amen. This holy Song- 
book of David was constructed from a choice 
and splendid copy of the Monk of Karin. In 
the Armenian Era, 1015, the 17th May, on a 
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Friday, at 12 o'clock. During the Supreme Pa- 
triarchate of Father Michael (Armenia Major) 
and of his Brethren of unanimous opinion, and 
in the fourth year of Father Khachatoor (Ar- 
menia Minor). At the feet of Episcopus Mel- 
chizedek of Erzingan; at the Metropolis of 
Venice, in the Armenian Spiritual House. And, 
with the co-operation of these priests, Father 
Anania, Father Alexan, Father Hovannes, 
Sarghis the Curate, Father Astvadzatoor, Alex- 
anos the Acolyte, Petrus, Khubiar, Sarghis 
and Joovan. Remember in your clean-shining 
prayers the labourers of these, old Simeon, and 
me Abaghar of Tokhat and the black [ Vo¢e.— 
Here follows a word zstésztonern, which is not 
intelligible to me, but which I surmise means 
mentals| and may God remember you in his 
next Advent. Amen.” I would remark that the 
last word of the Colophon, and, therefore, of the 
Psalter (which is not followed by the expected 
period ‘“:’’), reads, phonetically, as Ammenn. 
I have noticed in other parts of this book the 
same word similarly printed, though signifying 
‘“Amen,” as intended. This would argue in 
favour of the word denoting finality to the work. 
Yet, the word Aszmenn, in Armenian, means also 
“all” or “altogether,” which leads me to the 
conjecture that, possibly, a few more words 
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were intended to be printed. It was not un- 
common in the printed books even of other 
languages, in the sixteenth century, to find 
omissions in different copies of the same edition, 
and sometimes a whole page in the book ap- 
peared blank with the text appertaining to it 
missing. We will, however, respectfully take 
our leave now of the illustrious founder of our 
first Armenian Printing Press, and say with 


Abaghar, Amen. 


ARMENIAN CHURCH MUSIC 


USIC, both instrumental and vocal, as a 

medium of prayer and worship, is of very 
great antiquity. The Jews have reasonable his- 
torical grounds for claiming to be the earliest 
nation to introduce music into their devotional 
songs and prayers, in their worship of the only 
God, Jehovah. The palm of first establishing 
and conducting a religious choir, during their 
many years tedious wanderings to the Promised 
Land, is given to the Hebrew precentor Asaph. 
His was a remarkable achievement, in view of 
the primitive times during which it was ac- 
complished; and we find that the silver trumpet 
and the harp played an important part in the 
religious services in Solomon’s Temple. 

With the advent of Christianity, and during 
the first century of its birth, there is no doubt 
that the Hebrew Chants of pre-Christian days 
had a preponderating influence in framing and 
popularizing the Church singing of the earliest 
Christians. This was especially so amongst the 
different races inhabiting Mesopotamia and 
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FOUR VERSES FROM THE ARMENIAN HYMN CHANTED 
BY THE CHOIR, WHILST THE CELEBRANT 
IS ROBING FOR HIGH MASS 


Showing the ancient Armenian notation set over the syllables 


ke Ai “hi 

A F = whe rs 
iy Seg _ 
: a ; 
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Uruartu or the land of Ararat, that is, Armenia. 
The twelve disciples of Christ were all Jews 
and, in the accomplishment of their task of 
disseminating the teachings of their Master 
wherever they went, they brought their own 
chants to bear upon the songs and praises of 
the earliest converts, who were themselves 
already familiar with those melodies, either 
through centuries of international intercourse 
between neighbouring countries, or by repute 
in the case of those in the West. 

There is no reliable record of the particular 
nature of Church music in Armenia during the 
first century of the Christian Era beyond the 
Hebraic influence already mentioned, owing to 
the frequent lapses from Christianity to paganism 
and vice versa, according to the temperament or 
caprice on the part of the ruling monarchs. 
There is, however, evidence that during the 
second and third centuries another influence 
came into play in the ecclesiastical music of 
Armenia, of which traces remain to this day. 
This was the ancient Greek influence. During 
those earliest centuries the Church of Armenia, 
as known then, was in spiritual union with the 
Greek Church through their Patriarchs at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, whose Dioceseextended 
over the greatest part of the Churches in Asia 
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as well as over those in Thrace and Macedonia 
in the West. The Greeks inhabiting the 
countries in the West, in embracing Christi- 
anity, clamoured for the chants to which they 
were accustomed in their pagan days. Conse- 
sequently certain of the ancient Greek chants, 
and more particularly the style known as 
Dorian, were adopted, and thence they passed 
to the Church music in Armenia, but not in 
their entirety. Musical experts trace certain 
similarities between the music of the two 
Churches, especially in what is known as the 
fifth mode in Armenian Church music or Ver- 
vord Tsain, in which the chromatic scale, in 
marked semitones, is apparent. The third 
Armenian mode, or Yerkrord Tsazn, is regarded 
as the closest to the Dorian. 

With the dawn of the fourth century came 
the establishment of methodical choral singing 
in the Churches of Armenia with the adoption 
of Christianity, in a.D. 298, as the national 
religion of Armenia, at the hands of St. Gregory 
the Illuminator. St. Gregory is regarded as 
personally responsible for some of the sacred 
lyrics in use in the Armenian Church; and it is 
recorded that as early as a.p. 350 these lyrics 
and some Sacred Odes were already set to 
music. Less than half a century from this time 
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brought on the horizon those two brilliant stars 
in the History of the Armenian Church, who 
not only invented the Armenian alphabet and 
enriched the Church in regard to its general 
ritual, but also definitely arranged the music of 
the Church by basing the melodies on eight 
different fundamental modes. I refer to the 
Catholicos St. Sahak, and his equally gifted 
co-adjutor St. Mesrovb. It was at this time 
that their contemporary, St. Chrysostom, Patri- 
arch at Constantinople (a.p. 398), consummated 
the Liturgy of the Mass in use in the Greek 
Church, and which is practically the same as 
the one in use in the Armenian Church. 
Another contemporary of theirs, St. Ambrose, 
reduced) !:the |\smusic: of) the’! Greek ‘Church 
(characterized by certain square-shaped nota- 
tions) to a regular system, of which the nomen- 
clature was entirely Greek, and which has been 
known after him as the Ambrosian Chant. 

It is not out of place to mention here a com- 
monerror which some people unconsciously make 
in styling the origin of the ancient Armenian 
chants as the “Gregorian Chant.”’ This is a pal- 
pable misnomer, and has no connection with the 
arrangement of the chants in the Armenian 
Church. The appellation “Gregorian Chant” 
is due to Gregory I, who was Pope of Rome 
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from A.D. 590 to 604. He abolished the char- 
acter tones arranged by St. Ambrose two 
centuries previous to his time, and substituted 
the first seven letters of the Roman alphabet, 
by which he limited the notations to the sounds 
of an octave, in which form it is retained to this 
day in the Roman Catholic Church. The notes, 
as known in modern music, were of course in- 
vented centuries after, but the first idea of 
adopting the first seven letters of the alphabet 
to the octave and applying them to the eccle- 
siastical chants was due to Pope Gregory I. 
Hence the “ Gregorian Chant” as distinguished 
from the “ Ambrosian Chant.” 

After the two Holy Fathers, Saints Sahak 
and Mesrovb as mentioned above, and in the 
course of several centuries, the music of the 
Armenian Church was consolidated and im- 
proved, and, in due course, applied to the ad- 
mirable hymns which are deservedly regarded 
as peerless amongst the literature of the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. The climax came with 
St. Nerses Clayantz or Shuorhalee (the Grace- 
ful), who was born towards the end of the 
eleventh century and who, in a long life devoted 
to the championship of the orthodoxy of the 
Armenian Church, was a prolific composer of 
hymns as well as of those matchless lyrics, 
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Lenten and ordinary, so well known in the 
Armenian Book of Common Prayer. 

The Book of Hymns in use in the Armenian 
Church is known in the Armenian language as 
Sharakan or Row of Gems. They are written 
in the purest ancient or classical Armenian, and 
anyone who has studied them carefully and 
noted the grandeur of diction and sublimity 
of deep thought will not wonder at the ter- 
-minology. They constitute a very epic in 
Armenian literature, and it can be said incon- 
testably that no other writing in the Armenian 
language, either of ancient or modern times, 
can come within measurable comparison of the 
beautiful language in which the hymns were 
composed. It may be mentioned, incidentally, 
that the first printed edition of the Armenian 
Sharakan was published in Amsterdam in 1664, 
from the Printing Press owned by the Armenian 
Bishop Woskan. 

The musical rendering of the hymns in the 
entire ritual, as well as of the special odes and 
prayers in use in the Liturgy of the Mass, is of 
the style known as chants, that is, the most 
ancient and simplest form of Church music, 
controlled by musical notes and adapted to 
musical measure at volition. The chanting it- 
self is antiphonal, that is to say, the choir 
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render the hymns alternately and responsively 
from positions right and left of the Chancel 
below the Sanctuary, except during the celebra- 
tion of Mass, when the choristers assemble in 
the centre of the chancel facing the Altar, whilst 
the acolytes respond from the Sanctuary. 

The eight distinct modes, referred to above, 
constitute in effect the key or prelude indicative 
in each case of the air to which the hymns are 
set. These modes or opening preludes are re- 
markable in their simplicity. —The musical notes 
themselves, which one may more properly style 
as forms or characters, comprise in their entirety 
the whole gamut of the modern diatonic scale 
as well as the rests, turns, trills, and accents 
known in modern singing. The method of nota- 
tion is the very simple one of placing the notes 
over, and in some cases below, the syllables of 
the words where the intonations are required. 
There are, altogether, twenty-four cardinal notes 
in use in Armenian ecclesiastical music, of which 
the Armenian names, rendered phonetically, are 
the following :—Skhesht, Phoosh, Bhooth, Paruyk, 
Yerkar, Soogh, Soor, Thoor, Thasht, Wolorak, 
Khoontch, Verna khagh, Nercna khagh, Carcash, 
Khosrovayin, Lz00nk, Tzenknyer, Bhenkortch, 
Tzakortch, Ekortch, Khoom, Hochat, Phathooth, 


and Zark. In course of time, certain enthusiasts 
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introduced several variations to the above, which 
in musical language are known as contrapuntal 
devices. Some of these variations are merely 
dotted letters of the Armenian alphabet, whilst 
others are cleverly designed single and double 
dotted notes, which together with the original 
cardinal notes make up the complete musical 
compositions as known to us to this day. 
Owing to the nature of the ancient composi- 
tion, the singing in the Armenian Church is 
conducted in unison and by the choristers alone, 
that is to say, the congregation do not join in 
the singing. There are sometimes interpolations 
of solo singing, but these are entirely local. 
When the choristers possess agreeable and 
tuneful voices which are properly trained, it is 
fascinating to listen to the ancient melodies. In 
the contrary event, however, it is, naturally, not 
so. Then again, in the absence of instrumental 
accompaniment, the tone of a chant is some- 
times involuntarily changed by one or other of 
the responding choirs, generally by raising it, 
till the choristers, if not trained, find themselves 
indulging in a scale far above the compass of 
their voices. These drawbacks induced certain 
lovers of music to introduce modern harmonized 
music into the Church singing, based on the 
tunes of the original chants. Some time during 
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the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
Armenian Mekhitariantz Society of Venice (St. 
Lazare) transposed the Liturgy of the Mass 
into modern European notation, but it was not 
adopted for use in the Churches, even though 
it possessed the reputation of a scholarly work 
in the Art of Music. The real reason why 
modern music has not been in general favour, 
is to be attributed partly to anxiety, born of 
patriotism, that thereby one of the particular 
characteristics of the Church would be lost, and 
partly to objection to the use of instrumental 
music, such as a harmonium or an organ. The 
first objection is one of psychology and would 
need a wider treatment than the limits of the 
present short article permit, but in regard to 
the second objection, it is worthy of notice that 
instrumental music of a kind has been in exist- 
ence in our Churches from the earliest times, 
such as the cymbals, the triangle, and the dif- 
ferent toned small bells (zangak). These are 
still in use in the churches in the interior of 
Armenia. In Psalm cl we say, “ Praise him 
with the psaltery and harp... praise him with 
the stringed instruments and organs.” We say 
so, but in actual practice we demur. A case is 
within the knowledge of the writer in which 
modern chanting to the accompaniment of a 
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harmonium has been tried with success. The 
Armenian clergyman in charge of the Colony 
in Rangoon (British Burmah), Rev. H. Varden, 
some few years ago, introduced into his Church 
vocal music with European notation, originally 
published in Tiflis (Russian Caucasus), and 
under his own tuition formed a choir of ladies’ 
voices (itself a novelty), and I believe it has 
continued ever since. Armenians in Turkey 
and in Europe are aware of the success in a 
similar direction of the Armenian ecclesiastic 
IKomitas Vardapet, whose personal well-trained 
voice and musical efforts have familiarized them 
with the excellent results to be attained under 
equal conditions. 

A more complete and exhaustive achievement 
in modernizing the notation of the ancient 
Armenian chants, and, at the same time, per- 
petuating the original ancient tunes, was under- 
taken and accomplished twenty years ago by a 
well-known Armenian lady of Calcutta, Miss 
Amy Apcar. The patience and great labour 
involved in producing her work were veritably 
stupendous. In composing the music she had 
to take down, note for note, the arza of the 
diverse melodies while listening to the singing of 
an admittedly reliable ecclesiastical vocalist, the 
Rev. P. H. Hacobian, who was acknowledged 
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to be a correct exponent of the original ancient 
school of Church music which had its origin in 
- Vagarshapat (Etchmiadzin). When it is re- 
membered how intricate some of the chants 
are, in spite of their primitiveness, and more 
particularly those appointed in the rubrics for 
festival days, and how rapid the vocal fluctua- 
tions are in some of the passages, an idea can 
be formed of the immensity of mental effort in 
compiling the work. The transliteration of the 
text into Roman letters must have itself been a 
work of considerable labour. Miss Apcar, in 
the Introductory Note to one of her volumes, 
mentions her acknowledgments to Mr. Thomas 
Malcolm, a prominent member of the Armenian 
community in Calcutta, for translating into 
English some of the Liturgical Festival Hymns. 
She also received valuable assistance from Mr. 
Thaddeus Stephen, for thirty years the revered 
Head Master of the Armenian College in Cal- 
cutta, for similarly translating into English those 
surpassingly beautiful hymns appointed for the 
Holy Week. Miss Apcar had her work, simul- 
taneously, harmonized for four-part singing, and 
the melodies, as rendered by her, were duly 
adopted for use in the Armenian Church of 
Calcutta, even though still without the ac- 
companiment of instrumental music. During 
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the past twenty years she has devoted her life 
to the formation and training of a choir com- 
posed of boys from the Armenian College. The 
melodies are sung in unison, though singing in 
harmony has also been attempted, and the con- 
eregations are now becoming familiar with the 
advantages of singing in regulated pitches and 
measured tones. 


ARMENIA: A CHRONOLOGICAL 
TREATISE. 12247 B.c/-- aA Di Ta7e 


Part I 


OLLOWING upon what is known as the 
Septuagint or LXX system of Biblical 
Chronology, the Armenians place the date of 
the Creation of Manat 5425 B.c. and the Deluge 
at 3163 B.c. Subsequent to the Deluge, both 
for secular and non-secular events, they employ 
the Original Hebrew Chronology, which places 
the Creation at 4004 B.c. The latter adoption 
is merely for the sake of convenient comparison 
of dates associated with Armenia, with con- 
temporary events of other nations. The differ- 
ence between the two systems is discernible, in 
its greatest extent, between the Deluge and the 
Birth of Abraham, posterior to which it gradu- 
ally diminishes until it disappears altogether, 
from the time of the Foundation of Solomon’s 
Temple, 1012 B.c. 
In England, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
Ussher, published his famous Chronological 
“ Notations” in the middle of the seventeenth 
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century in support of the original Hebrew com- 
putation, 4004 B.c. This has found favour with 
Western nations, and has been in use with them 
since the dawn of Christianity. The Septuagint 
System, that is to say, the method of calcula- 
tion accepted and adopted by the seventy learned 
Rabbi, who by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
translated the Old Testament into Greek in 
273 B.c., in Alexandria, placed the Creation at 
5425 B.c., according to their reading of the 
genealogy of the Patriarchs in conjunction 
with corroborative testimony mentioned in the 
Holy Writ, other than in the Book of Genesis. 
This corroborative testimony is disregarded in 
the original Hebrew system. The larger or 
Septuagint computation has been in use in the 
Eastern Churches from the earliest times, and 
amongst its English supporters, in comparatively 
recent times, may be mentioned such well- 
known names as Hales and Jackson. 

The total difference between the two systems 
of chronology is 1,421 years (5,425 mznus 
4,004). In arriving at their result, the com- 
puters divided the period between the Creation 
and the Birth of our Lord into six distinct Eras 
or periods. The following Table shows the dif- 
ference in regard to the First Period, namely, 
from the Creation to the Deluge. The basis of 
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calculation is Gen. v, or Adam’s generations, 
where the age of each of the ten antediluvian 
Patriarchs at the birth of a son next in descent 
is given, and Gen. vii, 11, where the age of 
Noah at the time of the Deluge is mentioned. 


Septuagint Hebrew 

ears. Years. 
Adam lived 230 and begatSeth . . 130 
Seth | 1. 205 BOS ii Wee: EG 
Enos mi 190 * Cainan. . go 
Cainan bA 170 a Mahalaleel 70 
Mahalaleel __,, 165 y Jared Gyo 
Jared es 162 i. Enoch )2))))2 G2 
Enoch * 165 ‘ Methuselah 65 
Methuselah _,, 187 ny Lamech 1.187 
Lamech : 188 " Noah'\)..) 7. e2 
Noah a 500 3 Shem)... peo 
Noah’s age (600) at Deluge 100 K 100 
2,262 1,656 


The Second Period embraces the epoch be- 
tween the Deluge and the call of Abraham from 
Haran to Canaan, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age (Gen. xii, 4). The number of Patriarchs 
in this period were also ten, whose total ages 
(Gen. xi) at the birth of next son in descent is 
computed at 427 years in the Hebrew and 
1,207 years in the LX X Chronology, whilst the 
latter, as attested later in Luke iii, 36, included 
a, second Cainan. (after Arphaxad the son of, 
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Shem), which the Hebrew Chronology does not 
admit. 

It may be mentioned, parenthetically, that 
the birthplace of Abraham was Uy of the 
Chaldees, whence he went to Haran (Gen. xi, 
28 and 31). Various conjectures have been 
made as to the exact locality of Ur in ancient 
Babylonia or the land of Shinar, where Nimrod 
(the son of Cush and grandson of Ham) settled 
and built Babel or Babylon, Accad and Calneh 
(Gen. x, 8-11). I have even seen it placed im- 
mediately to the south-west of the mountains 
which divide Armenia from Mesopotamia. It 
is known that Babylonia existed long before the 
Assyrian Empire came into being. It comprised 
the region from the top of the Persian Gulf to a 
considerable distance northwards, embraced by 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. Babylon was 
situated on the Euphrates, in Northern Baby- 
lonia (or the land of the Accadians), and Ur, 
according to reliable Assyriologists, some dis- 
tance lower down the Euphrates, in Southern 
Babylonia (or the land of the Sumerians, whose 
cuneiform writings constitute the classical or 
most ancient of its kind), only a short distance 
from the junction of the Tigris with the 
Euphrates. 

The following tabulated statement shows the 
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comparison between the several periods of the 
two systems of Biblical Chronology referred to 


above: 
Septuagint Hebrew 


Years. Years. 

First’). Period... Creation to, Deluge ii) agentes 
Becond i): Deluge to Call of Abra- 

harap yin 1,207 427 


Third i Call of Abraham to Ex- 
pdusy Gen) Oey 
XV 26) xlyit, 6,128): 425 430 


Fourth wv Exodus to foundation 

of Solomon’s Temple 

Coin gs, ivi iia) | (elrs 519 480 
Fifth uf Foundation of Solo- 


mon’s Temple to re- 
storation of the Jews 


IV NCVEUSI EL EN ie at) 475 Vane 
Sixth my Restoration of the Jews 
to the birth of our 

ASE UT eigen a ahs STi ae 

59425 4,004 


Besides the wider field of Biblical testimony 
which the LXX utilized in arriving at the result 
obtained by them, another argument which in- 
fluenced them greatly in favour of the larger 
computation was, that it certainly coincided 
more nearly with the age of man’s first exist- 
ence. Are we bold enough to assume that they 
were inspired with a premonition of the dis- 
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coveries which scientists were destined to make 
in the distant years of the nineteenth century 
Anno Domini? Geologists, who are moderately 
inclined, divide the formation of the earth’s 
crust into five Main Divisions, according to 
their stratification, assigning a problematic 
maximum of 10,000 years to each Division. 
They find traces of human life, variously esti- 
mated, in the last of these Divisions, known as 
Quaternary or Post-Tertiary. It is this Division 
which ethnologists divide, successively, into 
Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, down to about 
2000 B.C., according to the progress of man’s 
civilization. It may thus be said that the age of 
Man’s first appearance on earth, as computed 
by the seventy translators, approximates re- 
markably with the theory of geologists. 

The Original Hebrew Era of the Creation, 
A004 B.c., is so called because the modern 
Hebrews shortened this period by 244 years in 
the fifteenth century, adopting 3760 B.c. as their 
Era, so that the present year, 1919, is the 
Jewish year of 5679, duzno Mundt. According 
to Jewish theology, Messtah or Chrastos has not 
arrived yet. Many of the Prophets predicted 
that six thousand years of toil and labour (re- 
garded as equivalent to the six days of work 
during Creation, each day being as “a thousand 
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years” in the sight of the Lord, Ps. xc, 4) must 
first elapse from the date of the Creation. This 
would be followed by the ‘“ Millenium” or 
thousand years of Sabbath and rest and para- 
disical happiness, during which Messiah, in 
person, will reign on earth and Satan will be 
bound (Rev. x), and then is to come Dees [rae 
or Day of Wrath. This is the Jewish firm 
belief. According to the Septuagint chronology, 
the six thousand years expired some time ago, 
the presentt year being 7344, Anno Mundt 
(5,425 plus 1,919). Had the modern Jews ad- 
hered to their Ovzgznal Era (4004 B.c.), the 
coming of Messiah would fall due towards the 
end of the current century, but by shortening 
it, it is postponed to A.D. 2240 (3,760 plus 
2,240 = 6,000). 


Part I] 


A gathangelos has the credit of being the first 
Armenian (and not Greek, as previously be- 
lieved) who put in writing certain historical 
events concerning Armenia. He styles himself 
as Secretary to the Armenian King, Terdat the 
Great. He wrote an account in Greek—as the 
Armenian Alphabet was not invented till 
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A.D. 406, by St. Mesrovb (361-440), contempor- 
ary of St. Sahak (353-440)—of the events dur- 
ing the reigns of Khosrov (222-252), of his son 
Terdat the Great (287-336), and of the achieve- 
ments of St. Gregory the Illuminator (251-331). 
This would include the zxzterregnum (252-287), 
during which Artavazd Mamikonian, or Man- 
dakuni as some style him, was Governor of 
Armenia. The Annals of Agathangelos, there- 
fore, covered a period of 114 years (222-336). 
It may be mentioned that modern comparative 
chronology gives the actual period during which 
St. Gregory was Catholicos as a.p. 298-325, 
after which and until his death (331) he lived in 
holy retirement. He was succeeded as Cathol- 
icos by his two sons Aristakes (325-333) and 
Verthanes (333-341). St. Sahak was the last 
Catholicos (387-440), in direct descent from 
St. Gregory. 

Phaustos Buzand wrote the account of the 
events from where Agathangelos left off (336) 
to about 390. 

Moses of Khorene comes next. He stands 
pre-eminently as the Father of Armenian 
History. He was born towards the end of the 
fourth century, and studied at the feet of Saints 
Sahak and Mesrovb. Until the year 440, he 
travelled extensively, gaining knowledge and 
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studying languages, especially Greek. He wrote 
his History in the middle of the fifth century, 
from the earliest times to A.D. 440, that is, the 
second year of the reign of the Sassanian King 
Yezdegard II (438-457) and inclusive of the 
Prefectship of the First Persian Satrap of 
Armenia, Veh-Mihr-Shapuh (428-441). The 
sources from which our historian drew his in- 
formation were, principally, legends and oral 
traditions, deeply rooted in the nation and 
handed down by reciters and minstrels (Zhe 
Singers of Goghthan), who existed even in the 
time of our author. This was in respect of 
the epoch anterior to Erwand I (the father of 
Tigranes I), who succeeded to the throne of 
Armenia about 580B.c. Posterior to this, Moses 
of Khorene had before him, largely, the records 
of contemporary historians of foreign countries 
and, of course, nearer his own time those of 
Agathangelos and, partly, the History of Mar 
Abas Katina, written in Arameic or Syriac. 
Moses alleges the latter to have written his 
account of Armenia in the second half of the 
second century B.c., during the reign of King 
“Valarces” (149-131, according to tradition). 
Antiquarian scholars, however, place Mar Abas 
Katina at about a.p. 383. It may be noticed, 
as a historical fact, that there was an Armenian 
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Monarch, Valarces, the son of King Pap (367- 
374), who after a very short reign died in 384. 
Can it be that it was merely due to a confusion 
in two similar names that Moses placed Mar 
‘ Abas Katina so much earlier? 

Moses of Khorene, besides several essays of 
sublime merit, wrote also a remarkable Geo- 
graphy of the ancient world which has earned 
the admiration of men of research amongst all 
nations. There are one or two topographical 
anachronisms in it, but these are now considered 
to be interpolations by over-enthusiastic writers 
of the seventh century. In regard to Armenia 
itself, he gives a valuable description of both 
the Divisions known as Major and Minor. 
These Divisions, it may be added, were made 
in 193 Bc. by Antiochus III of Seleucia 
(222-186 B.c.). Armenia Minor comprised the 
country to the east of Cappadocia and north 
of and including Cilicia, between the higher 
Euphrates on the East and the Halys on the 
west. It was, politically, divided into three 
Provinces known as First, Second and Third 
Armenia respectively. We find that these three 
Provinces were known as Kumukh, Miliddu and 
Khanigaloat to the Assyrians, as revealed by 
their cuneiform inscriptions of the twelfth 
century B.c. Armenia Major was divided into 
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fifteen Provinces. We give herewith their Ar- 
menian names commencing with what is known 
now as Erzeroum (and previously as Carin and 
Theodopolis) and proceeding southwards as far 
as 36° 50 north latitude, skirting the territories 
south of Lake Van, then up through Urumiah 
and Atropatia, passed the Araxes by its con- 
fluence with the Kur and completing the circle 
by way of Ararat. These names are:—1. Upper 
Armenia (with 6 Districts). 2. Fourth Armenia 
(with 8 Districts). 3. Aghtznig (with 10 Dis- 
tricts). 4. Zuruberan (with 16 Districts). The 
Sea of Beznunee, or Lake Van, is situated here, 
and is “180 miles long and 60 miles broad,” as 
given by Moses. 5. Mokg (with 9 Districts). 
6. Korvjazg (with 11 Districts). 7. Pers-Armenza, 
now known as Atrpatakan south and south-east 
of Lake Urumia (with 9 Districts). 8. Vaspur- 
akan (with 36 Districts). 9. Sewnzg (with 12 Dis- 
tricts). 10. Artzakh (with 12 Districts). 11. Phaz- 
takaran (with 12 Districts). 12. Ootze (with 
7 Districts). 13. Googarg (with 9 Districts). 
14. Zayg (with 9 Districts). 15. Ayrarat (with 
20 ‘Districts). These 15 Provinces, therefore, 
contained 186 Districts for administrative con- 
venience, of which the names are given, one by 
one, by Moses of Khorene. 

In accordance with inscriptions left by the 
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Kings of Assyria, it has been ascertained that 
between the fifteenth and the seventh centuries 
B.c., Armenia Major was known to the Assyrians 
as JVazrz. Critical scholars divide Nairi into 
seven Provinces. 1. Uruartu, or the country 
round the regions of Mount Ararat. 2. Byana 
(from which Van is derived) or the country to 
the east of Lake Van and stretching to Atro- 
patia. 3. J/¢nnz (Pers-Armenia) between Lake 
Van and Lake Urumiah. 4. Vazrz, a local ap- 
pellation after the name of the mother country 
and indicating the regions south of Lake Van, 
from the Euphrates to the boundary of Lyana 
Province. 5. AZussaszr (from which some would 
derive AZush), or the region to the west of Lake 
Mano 772du, the: upper reaches’ (ofiithe 
Euphrates. 7. J/zldis, Upper Armenia. From 
a re-constructed map, given by Professor 
Maspero, in his ‘“‘ The Passing of the Empires,” 
we gather the following further information :— 
Shugunia, just below Lake Van and a little 
above Khubushkia. Gilzan is next to Shugunia. 
Minnt, runs parallel to Khubushkia and is ad- 
joining the south-west shores of Lake Urumia. 
Mussasty is shown to the north-west of Lake 
Urumiah and between it and Lake Van (whilst 
other critical writers place this Province in what 
is now known as Mush District, as mentioned 
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above). Aurkht embraces the region round the 
sources of the Tigris. 

E-ghishe, who 1s particularly famous for his 
History of the celebrated Armenian religious 
Battle of Avaryr (4.D. 451) and for his superb 
Armenian classic style, brought up the account 
of historic events in Armenia to A.D. 463 and 
Lazar Pharpensts to 485, or to the appointment 
of the renowned Armenian General, Vahan 
Mamikonian, as the 7th Prefect of Armenia 
(486-510). Zhomas Ardzrunz brought it up to 
A.D. 500. Lishop Johannes to 640. Johannes 
Catholicos (916-925) to 920, or the reign of the 
Bagratid King, Ashot II (surnamed “ Yerkath ” 
or Iron, 914-928). Stephen of Taron, contem- 
porary with the illustrious St. Gregory of Narek 
(951-1009) to 1004, or the reign of Gagik I 
(990-1020). Aristakes Lastiverensis, contem- 
porary with the Armenian General, Poet and 
Patriot, Gregory Magistros, whose son, Gre- 
gory II, was a famous Catholicos (1065-1105) 
and Hovhan Odznetsee the Theologian to 1071, 
including the tragic ending of the Bagratid 
Kingdom of Ani. Eleven Emperors of Ar- 
menian nationality had occupied the Byzantian 
Throne at Constantinople from Basil I (867-886) 
to Theodorus (1054-1056), whose attitude to- 
wards the contemporary Bagratid Dynasty was | 
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generally wholesome, but the Greek Emperor, 
Romanos Diogenes (1068-1071), turned out an 
implacable enemy to Armenia and her Church. 
He was defeated by Alp Arslan the Seljuk 
(1063-1072) at Manazkert (1071), from which 
year also dates the foundation of a branch of 
the Seljukian conquerors, at Iconium (Konia). 
This branch ruled over Anatolia for 228 years, 
and then, in its turn, in 1299, gave place to 
Osman I (1259-1326), the Founder of the Otto- 
man Empire, which for a time became the first 
military power in Europe, especially with the 
taking of Constantinople (a.p. 1453). The first 
King of the Seljuks, Togrul Beg (1037-1063) 
and his brother, Alp Arslan, completed the ruin 
of Royal Armenia. The beautiful city of Ani 
was sacked and devastated; its 1,000 churches 
and chapels were demolished; its streets were 
literally deluged with the blood of its inhabitants, 
all in the course of a single day (1064). Matteos 
Urhazetsee chronicled the history of Armenia 
from 952 to the reign, in Cilicia, of Prince Leo 
of the Rubenian Dynasty (1123-1137). This 
period covered an interesting part of the History 
of Armenia. After the sack of Ani, some of the 
Armenian nobility with their families and fol- 
lowers emigrated and settled in Cilicia, where 
Prince Ruben I (1080-1095), a relative of the 
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last Bagratid King, Gagik II (who reigned 
from 1042 to 1045, and died in 1079), founded 
the Rubenian Dynasty. During the time of his 
successor, Prince Kostandin (1095-1100), took 
place the First Crusade under the leadership of 
Godfrey de Bouillon. Kostandin, as the ruler 
of the only Christian country in Asia Minor, 
rendered the most useful assistance to the 
Crusaders in men and military stores, for which 
he was created a “ Marquis,” and an alliance 
followed which lasted many a generation. 

How Christian memory still loves to dwell 
on that memorable hour, in July 1099, Anno 
Domini, when war-stained Godfrey and his 
Chiefs and comrades-in-arms entered the Holy 
City. Zorguato Tasso (c. 1544-1595) has ren- 
dered the hour immortal in his great Italian 
epic, Gerusalemme Liberata: 

Thus conquered Godfrey; and as yet there glowed 
A flush of glory in the fulgent west, 

To the freed City, the once loved abode 

Of Christ, the pious Chief and armies pressed ; 
Armed as he was, and in his sanguine vest, 

With all his knights in solemn cavalcade, 

He reached the Temple; there, supremely blest, 


Hung up his arms, his bannered spoils displayed, 
And at the Sacred Tomb his vowed devotions paid. 


(Canto XX, stanza cxliv.) 


Godfrey divided the conquered territories 
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into four separate sections: the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the Princedom of Antioch, and the 
Frankish Principalities of Edessa and Tripolis. 
As evidence of the political alliance and con- 
sequent amicable relationship established be- 
tween Armenia and the Confederate Latin 
Kingdoms in Palestine and Syria, the Armenian 
ruling Prince, Kostandin, gave his daughter in 
marriage to the future Count of Edessa, 
Jocelyn I (1118-1131) and Arta, the daughter of 
his brother, Thoros, to the King of Jerusalem, 
Baldwin I (1100-1118). Lieut.-Col. Conder, in 
his book, ‘“‘“The Latin Kings of Jerusalem,” 
says that the wife of Baldwin II (1118-1131) 
was also an Armenian, who had two famous 
daughters, Alice, who married Bohemond, the 
Prince of Antioch, and Milicent, who married 
Fulk of Anjou, the successor of Baldwin II, as 
King of Jerusalem (1131-1144). In the face of 
such indisputable testimony and other facts, 
which it would be superfluous to mention, in 
regard to the sympathy, friendship, and material 
assistance extended by Christian Armenia to- 
wards the Crusaders, it is curious that immortal 
Tasso with the genius that he possessed, not only 
ignored these facts, but, in a manner, perverted 
them, in his “ Jerusalem Delivered.” He makes 
them not only enemies to the Crusaders, but 
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even apostates, and actually fighting in the 
Moslem ranks! Poetic freedom of thought can- 
not justify historical inexactitudes. In Canto II], 
stanza xlili, he gives a picture of the aged 
Dudon, the leader of the Adventurers in the 
Christian ranks, who 


Bore down the fierce Tigranes; not in vain 
The sharp sword struck; he headless fell to the ground. 


Not satisfied with creating a Tigranes in the 
eleventh century and slaying him, he brings 
him to life again at a later stage of the cam- 
paign. This time it is in the plains of Gaza, 
where the Caliph of Egypt, as he conceives, is 
reviewing his troops ere proceeding to the relief 
of the besieged Moslems in Jerusalem. Here 
we find “Inflamed Tigranes” (Canto XVII, 
stanza xxx) as one of the sectional Army 
Commanders! But Tasso reaches the startling 
climax of even poetic licence when he makes an 
Armenian Prince, “ Amzrene,”’ the Generalissimo 
of the Moslem Egyptian Army, and an apostate 
from Christianity. 


A brave Armenian guides them, who in youth, 
Unfixed in Christ, Mohametan became; 

Then Clement he was called, but from the truth 
Departing, Emirene is now his name; 

In all besides a man of noble fame, 
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Dear to the Caliph above all his band 

Of Satraps—equal honour may he claim, 

Soldier or chief, in action or command, 

For wisdom, dauntless heart, and valiant strength of hand. 
(Canto XVII, stanza xxxii.) 


Emirene dominates the last four Books of the 
Poem, in dauntless achievements and valorous 
deeds, but at last, in single combat, he is slain 
by Godfrey before the walls of the Holy City 
(Canto XX, stanza cxxxix). Apart, however, 
from the anachronistic improprieties which 
Tasso indulges in, there is a philological point 
which exercises one’s mind. The Armenian 
Prince’s name, as introduced by the Poet, after 
making him a proselyte into Mohammedanism, 
is Emzrene. How did he come to choose this 
name? Was it the result of his own creation, or 
that of an acquired knowledge hidden from us? 
Amongst the names of the Vannic Kings of 
Armenia, brought to light from inscriptions 
quite in recent years, we notice one, Evrimene 
(675-670 B.c.), which, in itself, is remarkably 
akin to Evmen, Armen, or Armenian. The re- 
semblance, however, between Tasso’s Emzrene 
and the Vannic Avzmene is quite close. What 
may we conclude? There are theories; there 
are plausible inferences, but who can tell? As 
another great Poet says: “There are more 
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things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

We should, nevertheless, in fairness to Tasso, 
interpose at this point, a possible clue to his 
conception which may have guided his recital 
in connection with the Armenian Commander- 
in-Chief of the relieving Egyptian Force, to 
which we have just alluded. During the domina- 
tion of the Caliphs of Bagdad over Armenia 
(A.D. 636-885), and especially towards the dis- 
ruption of the Bagratid Dynasty of the Kings 
of Armenia (885-1080), owing to the invasions 
of Togrul Beg and his brother Alp Arslan, 
numbers of Armenians emigrated to Galicia, 
the Balkans, to Armenian Celicia and to Egypt, 
where they settled. It is on record that 10,000 
Armenians, in one instance alone, settled in 
Egypt at the invitation of Badr-al-Jamali, the 
Armenian Vezir or Prime Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief (1074-1094) of Al Monstansir, 
the Caliph of Egypt (1035-1094). What was 
the Vezir’s real name? History does not tell 
us. As it frequently happened in the history of 
Oriental nations in the Middle Ages and even 
later, Caliphs as well as Chief Officers were 
perpetuated by their titles, leaving their real 
names in oblivion. So it was with this Vezir, 
who is spoken of by chroniclers, in short, as 
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Badr (5). Badr-al-Jamali is merely a string 
of Arabic honorific titles, meaning, literally, 
“The Full Moon of Beauty,” and, metaphor- 
ically, “ The Lord of Grace.’ It was about this 
period that the settlers began to build several 
Armenian churches in Egypt (vzde Abu Saleh 
al Armani, the twelfth century historian). After 
Badr-al-Jamali, Melik Afdal Shahenshah was 
the next Armenian Prime Minister and Military 
Commander-in-Chief of Egypt, more commonly 
known to historians by his middle honorific 
title, 42 Afdal, which, in Arabic means ‘‘ The 
Most Excellent,” from fadhed (ol) “ excellent.” 
He succeeded to his father’s offices (1094-1125), 
under the two succeeding Caliphs, Al Mostali 
(1094-1101), and Amir (1101-1130). Afdal, 
whilst openly giving his patronage to Moham- 
medan Institutions (for instance, his mumifying 
the supposed head of Hossain, son of Ali and 
grandson of Mohammed, and building a Mauso- 
leum over it at Ascalon to please the Shzahs of 
Egypt), he freely spent much of his wealth 
towards the maintenance of several Armenian 
and Coptic churches (vzde Abu Saleh). He was 
done to death through jealousy, in 1125, by the 
Caliph, Amir. Had Badr-al-Jamali been a 
muslim by religion, as believed by some, his 
son, Afdal, would have been of the same faith, 
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so where would there have been the necessity 
for him to change his religion, as inferred by 
Tasso? 

Speaking of Egypt alone, it is not too much 
to say that, as in modern times, several Armeni- 
ans, through sheer personal ability, rose to high 
official positions in the country of their adop- 
tion; for example, Murad Bey, Boghos Pasha, 
Nubar Pasha, Tigran Pasha, Artin Pasha, 
Boghos Nubar Pasha, etc., so they did in the 
Middle Ages. We are aware of the unquestion- 
able steadfastness, in their religion, of those of 
modern times, and there is no authentic proof 
that those of the Middle Ages did, in spiritual 
essence, forsake their Christian Faith, the sym- 
bol of Armenia’s very National existence for 
the past sixteen hundred years. Those who 
have had intimate experience of the East will 
understand that a Christan who attains the 
highest office in an independent Mohammedan 
State, must scrupulously respect local etiquette, 
and must needs adopt most delicate demeanour 
in his attitude towards secular as well as non- 
secular observances, jealously held in esteem by 
the Sovereign and his people. This necessary 
outward attitude and the obligations of duty 
attached to their high offices, have misled many 
a writer to the unsupported and unfair conclu- 
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sion that the Armenian Prime Ministers of 
Egypt, during the Middle Ages, of whom there 
were seven in succession (1074-1161), and are 
known to history by their Arabic appellations, 
were of the Mohammedan faith, thereby con- 
fusing appearances with reality. 

The Holy City fell to the arms of the Cru- 
saders on 15th July, 1099. There are many 
narratives extant of the Crusades, both by eye- 
witnesses and contemporary writers. They are 
of varying reliability, and, in many cases, con- 
tradictory to one another in points of detail. 
Michaud, one of the best known historians of 
the nineteenth century, in his exhaustive ‘“ His- 
tory of the Crusades,” vol. i (English transla- 
tion, 1881, British Museum Press Mark, 2388, 
a. 3), closely passed through the sieve of 
scrutiny the narratives and documents of the 
earliest writers of the First Crusade: Albert of 
Aix, Gesta Francorum, William of Tyre, Mat- 
thew of Edessa (an Armenian contemporary 
chronicler, known to the Armenians, in the 
original, as Matteos Urhatetsee, that is, of the 
town of Urhaz. ‘This was its Aramaic name as 
early as the sixth. century B.c. Its Greek 
equivalent is Edessa) and the rest. From 
Michaud, von Sybil and the “ Chronicles of the 
Crusades” (Bohn’s Library), we gather all that 
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may be considered reliable in regard to the 
relieving Egyptian Army in the First Crusade. 
At this period Al Mostali was the reigning 
Caliph of Egypt, and his Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief was Afdal, as already 
mentioned. As a historical fact, we find that the 
Mohammedan world, alarmed at the turn events 
were taking (which culminated with the con- 
quest, by the Crusaders, of the Holy City), urged 
on the Caliph of Egypt to rush to help. Who 
can say what his innermost private feelings 
were when, impelled by a sense of duty, Afdal, 
at the head of an immense army, encamped in 
the valleys round the sea-coast town of Ascalon? 
Three weeks after the fall of Jerusalem, God- 
frey was there with his comrades-in-arms and 
his army. Afdal was hopelessly routed. He 
threw down his sword and, we may take it, not 
without significance, openly exclaimed that the 
Cross had triumphed over the Crescent, and 
himself escaped by a sea craft to Egypt (vzde 
Michaud). Our modern critical historians do 
not say that Afdal was known by another name, 
such as, “mzrene, nor that he was an apostate 
from the Christian Faith. Moreover, Tasso 
pictures his Armenian Generalissimo of the 
Egyptian Army as taking part in the battles 
under the walls of the Holy City, and being 
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Ecco, par le tue mani a morir vegno: ‘“ Behold, 
I come to die by your hand,’ says the Armenian 
General to Godfrey, as sung by Tasso. Here, 
however, lies his anachronism. For history un- 
mistakably affirms that the battle in which the 
Armenian General participated, and from which 
he escaped with his life after his defeat, took 
place at Ascalon, three weeks after the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

To resume the list of Armenian Historians. 
Gregory the Priest continued our history to the 
time of Prince Thoros II of the Rubenian Dyn- 
asty (1145-1168). His contemporaries were 
Mekhithar Gosh the Versatile and Nerses She- 
norhalee or the Graceful (1100-1173), the holy 
recluse of Aghthamar, Armenian Catholicos at 
Romklah, in Cilicia (1166-1173), and one of the 
transcendent creative writers of the Armenian 
Church. - The four historians, Kzrakos, Vardan, 
Matlacht the Monk and Vahram the Monk, wrote 
the events of the following one hundred years 
up to a.p. 1280. During this period, Ruben II 
(1168-1169), Mleh (1169-1174) and Ruben III 
(1174-1185) occupied the Throne of Armenia 
successively. Then came the renowned last 
Prince and first King of the Rubenian Dynasty, 
Leo I or the Great (1186-1219). Hewascrowned 
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as King in 1198, at the hands of Gregory VI, 
Armenian Catholicos (1194-1203). The Greek 
Emperor Sahak II (1185-1204), in order to 
alienate the influence of Roman Catholic 
Europe, sent Leo I a splendid Crown, on his 
own account,in 1199. The great Second Crusade 
(1190-1192), in which Frederick I, Emperor of 
Germany (1152-1190), Philip Augustus, King 
of France (1180-1223), and Richard I, King of 
England (1189-1199), took a prominent part, 
was the most remarkable event in the Inter- 
national History of Europe in the closing decade 
of the twelfth century. It was undertaken to 
save Jerusalem, which was at the time governed 
by the Latin King, Guidon Lusignan (1186- 
1192), from the invasion of Salaheddin, the 
Sultan of Egypt. The Armenian King, Leo I, 
devoted to the cause of the Christian world, 
stood unsparingly by the Crusaders as his pre- 
decessor, Kostandin, had done during the First 
Crusade, nearly a hundred years previously. 
The result of the Crusade is too well known to 
dwell upon. King Leo I married as his second 
wife, Sybil, the daughter of the King of Cyprus, 
Amory I Lusignan. It was through this affinity 
that the short-lived Lusignan Dynasty (the last 
Royal House of Armenia) occupied the Armenian 
throne after that of the Rubenian, King Leo’s 
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pious and virtuous daughter, Zapel, succeeded 
her father as Queen of Armenia (1219-1252), 
having as her Consort, and on her demise as 
King, Hethoum I (1226-1270), a near relation 
of the famous Nerses of Lambron, and also re- 
lated to the Rubenians. It was during this time 
(1239) that the hordes of the Tartar Jenghiz 
Khan invaded Asia Minor, spreading ruin and 
desolation in Greater Armenia. Being still 
Pagans at this time, they were bitter enemies 
to the Seljuk Mohammedans, and even though 
they had no expressed quarrel with Christian 
Armenians, the latter suffered the most. From 
A.D. 1280 onwards, various Armenian chroniclers 
brought the history of events to their times, suc- 
cessively, until towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, when Father Michael Chamich, of the 
Armenian Mekhithariantz Society of Venice 
produced his great History of Armenia (1786) 
and a compressed one of the same in 1811, of 
which an English translation was published in 
1827 by Johannes Avdall, Armenian scholar 
and rhetorician. 

Amongst the many historical works published 
in recent years, that of Lather Sahak Ter Mov- 
sestan, of St. Lazare, “ The Critical History of 
Armenia” (1914), takes rank as one of the most 
scholarly productions of its kind. 

H 
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Part Ii] 


Whatever may have been the composition, 
ethnologically, of the inhabitants of Armenia in 
its archaic days, which is impossible for us to 
say, one thing is universally admitted, namely, 
that they are the people whom, in comparatively 
later times, the Assyrians knew as Uruartians 
or the people of Vazrz, the Egyptians as WVa- 
harinians, the Greeks as A larodians,the Persians 
as Armens, and the Armenians themselves as 
Haig; at any rate incontrovertibly so since the 
second or greater invasion (of Aryan origin) 
into Armenia, which brought with it a Branch 
of the European Section of the Indo-European 
family with a new culture and a new civiliza- 
tion. This was in the last quarter of the seventh 
century B.c. One’s mind is impelled to penetrate 
the dim periods of civilization in early Armenia. 
Eager with the desire of investigation, it travels 
back to the closing years of the third millenium 
before the Christian Era, but the heavy mist of 
time is a barrier and one feels enfeebled before 
the inaccessible. What were these simple prim- 
itive people, and what were their religious be- 
liefs? Opinion is preponderatingly inclined to 
the assumption that they were Monotheists, 
An invisible and incomprehensible quintessence, 
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beyond even the reaches of metaphysical con- 
ception, which they instinctively felt and iden- 
tified with Nature and worshipped. But, under 
what form? We find in the Hebrew Pentateuch 
that when Moses is commanded by Yahwah 
(Jehovah) to bring the children of Israel out 
of Egypt (Ex. ii), He gives His Name as I am 
THAT 1 AM (Yes Yem, Wor Eu, in Armenian), 
but no nation ever perpetuated the nomen- 
clature as given. In Europe, the nations of 
Indo-European origin adopted God with local 
orthographical variations, as also the Persian 
branch of the same family (A’Zoda); the Semitic 
Races Aah or Lllahim; the Babylonians 
Shamsh (Sun-God), Marduk and Baad, of equal 
meaning’; the Assyrians Asshur; the Egyptians 
Osirts and Ra; the Hindus, Latins and Greeks, 
in various early epochs, the similar sounding 
names Dewa, Deus and Theos or Zeus. The 
Armenians adopted Astwadz, singularly differ- 
ent, philologically, from those used, in some 
cases collectively, by contemporary nations. It 
may be observed that the use of the word 
A stwadz for the highest or the only Supreme 
Divinity, amongst the Armenians, is attributed 
to a period long before the Christian Era. 
Tradition ascribes it to the time of Haik. 
Critical writers of recent years make it con- 
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temporary with the incursion and settlement in 
Armenia, of the Armenian Indo-Europeans, at 
which time also the Armenian language, as 
known to us ever since, was introduced by the 
new settlers, in supersession to the original 
Uruartian language. Some writers are also 
almost unanimous that it was at this compara- 
tively later period that //az (derived from Pat 
and meaning Chief, Pye¢ in Armenian) came to 
denote Armenian in the native vernacular, the 
same as Pater, father, has Hlazr for its equiva- 
lent in Armenian, both of which are traceable 
to Indo-European roots. Philologists have won- 
dered for long as to the derivation of the word 
‘“ Astwadz.” Amongst a labyrinth of specula- 
tions, the two Armenian words Ast (Hither) 
and Hadz (He brought) have found the greatest 
favour. He who brought us hither, stands for 
the invisible guiding organizer of all things. 
Whether it can claim its birth in 2247 B.c., or 
in 626 B.c., it essentially matters little; the idea 
is supremely beautiful. Assyrian archaeology ~ 
has revealed to us that Asshur, the Supreme 
Deity of the Assyrians, was represented in their 
temples as an archer surrounded by a winged 
solar disk. We also know that Ahuramazd, the 
Zoroastrian Deity of the Achaemenians of Persia 
(and introduced into Armenia during their Suze- 
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rainty) was also encircled with a similar disk. 
What was the peculiar symbol, on earth, of 
the Armenian Astwadz? Father Alishan of 
St. Lazare, as the result of researches some 
years ago, speaks of a fragment of sculptured 
monument in the British Museum (unidentified 
as far as his knowledge went) picturing the re- 
mainder of two outstretched arms covered by a 
large rosette (perhaps a shield), holding a bow 
in the left hand, with two isolated smaller 
rosettes, and a helmet resting on one side. In 
view of a legend preserved in the Armenian 
Convent of Akhthamar in Lake Van about God 
appearing to Haik in a dream and presenting 
him with a bow and arrow, and his subsequent 
deification by the early Armenians and placing 
him amongst the heavenly bodies as one of the 
Constellations (named afterwards Orion, after a 
celebrated hunter inthe oldest Greek mythology), 
can the fragment have any connection with it? 
Research still fails us. 

The Sun, the Moon, and the Planets appealed 
most to the early Armenians in their simple 
Nature Worship. We do not wonder at this. 
Even in our own times we feel their influence, and 
unwilling as they are to admit it, the Christians 
have a belief in them, especially the Sun, as 
symbolizing our Saviour. All Christian Churches 
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face the East, and therefore the rising Sun. One 
of the hymns in the English Church commences 
with “ Sun of my soul Thou Saviour dear.” We 
have in the Armenian Church the hymn Avega- 
kann Ardarouthian (Of the Sun of righteousness). 
In some parts of England, it is said, pious village 
folks bow to each New Moon on first seeing it, 
and a common practice, in this connection, is to 
turna coin for goodluck. In some of the religious 
paintings in Christian Churches, the Almighty 
is pictured enthroned amongst the clouds with 
an aureola of refulgent sunbeams as background. 
In the Armenian Church, the Monstrance used 
on Christmas Days supports a dove in a golden 
circle (representing the rays of the Sun) from 
which Holy Chrism is dropped into the water, 
previously blessed, emblematic of the descent 
of the Holy Ghost. 

After the Luminaries, the early Armenians, 
sensible of the grandeur of the great mountains 
amongst which they lived, in the open, with the 
broad canopy of heaven as their roof, they 
offered to them their awesome devotion: Masis 
(Greater Ararat), Aragadz (Lesser Ararat), 
KKarkar, Nebrovth, Thonrak, Sepan, Varag, and 
Nepat. The two large lakes, Gegham and Bez- 
nunee (Van), came next for religious venera- 


tion. They had their Scylla and Charybdis in 
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the fearsome rolling torrents of the Upper 
Euphrates; their equestrian Neried and Furies 
of Vengeance (Uxgghazg); their fascinating 
Siren and disporting Naiad. Elves and Nymphs 
(Partk and Hooshkapartk) danced and played 
in wooded glens and shady nooks. They were 
present to their senses in their forests and 
woods, abounding with massive and lofty trees: 
Cypress, Cedar, Oak (kaghuee), Plane-tree 
(Sosee), Aspen, Poplar; and their minor plants: 
Adamantis, Paonea and Loshtak (Mandragora 
or Mandrake with its forked human-shaped root, 
which screeched when pulled out). These 
simple people, the crudest of positivists, loved 
and feared all these, and theirs was simple 
Nature Worship. 

The period of transition from Nature Wor- 
ship to Polytheism is not mentioned by early 
historians. We know nothing whatsoever of it. 
Assyrian archaeology, however, which during 
the past seventy years has progressively brought 
to light a vast store of hidden facts relating to 
early historic days, has afforded us the know- 
ledge that from about 1500 B.c. to about 580 B.c., 
the people of Nairi (Armenia) were idolators, 
with Ahaldi as their principal Divinity. It was 
symbolic of the Moon, which held prior rank to 
the Gods representing the Sun and Air. Its 
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chief temple was at Mussasir, which, as we have 
seen, was an Uruartian Province in the vicinity 
of Lake Van. An uncouth and gross-featured 
idol, representing Khaldi, has actually been dis- 
covered. It stands upright, bearded and with 
helmet on. Its tunic reaches its knees with a 
triangular hem rolled up at the sides, and it 
wears a broad belt. Close-fitting trousers are 
held fast at the ankles to its sandals, which are 
turned up at the ends. It holds a branch of vine 
bearing four bunches of grapes in one hand and 
a sheaf of wheat in the other, whilst a king in 
royal robes confronts him in attitude of prayer. 
It possesses a remarkably clear inscription in 
letters, intermixed with strange hieroglyphics. 
Is it in the original Uruartian or in the Hittite 
language? It still remains an unsolved problem. 
A reproduction of it may be seen in Prof. Mas- 
pero’s “The Struggles of the Nations,” under 
the style, “The bas-relief of Ibris.”’ Besides 
other numerous local gods, the Assyrian Triad, 
Anu the god of the sky, Aud? the god of the 
earth, and a the god of the abyss, had also 
found a home in Nairi. The Kings of Uruartu 
were also Chief Priests, following the practice 
in vogue in Assyria. 

In the sixth century B.c. comes a radical 
change in the religion of Armenia, due to the 
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ascendency over Armenia of the Achaemenian 
Kings of Persia. Commencing with Cyrus (538 
B.C.), principally, Ahkuramazd, the chief Zoro- 
astrian Deity, became the universal God of 
Worship throughout Armenia, with the Zend- 
Avesta as the tenets of their religion and the 
belief in Good and Evil Spirits. There were 
no Temples during this period; all worshipping 
was performed on the tops of high mountains, 
in forest glens and in rocky caves, accompanied 
by the burning of the undying fire. There is 
evidence that the Armenian native Deities com- 
menced to be prominent at this time: Azahzt 
(equivalent to Artemis of the Greeks, Diana of 
the Romans, Ishtar of the Assyrians, and Ash- 
toreth of the Phoenicians); Astghzk (equivalent 
to Aphrodite of the Greeks and Venus of the 
Romans); Zeer (equivalent to Nabu of the 
Assyrians, Hermes of the Greeks, and Mer- 
cury of the Romans) and Vahagu their Her- 
cules. 

During the successive rulership of the Mace- 
donians and of the Selucidae, after the conquest 
of Armenia by Alexander the Great, that is, a 
period of 180 years (329-149 B.c.) according to 
traditional history, and 140 years (330-190) 
according to critical historians, Zoroastrianism 
received a check in Armenia, but when follow- 
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ing the above, the Armenian Royalty, known 
as Arsacedae, was re-established, it revived 
again with greater force. The revival was 
marked with the further distinction that instead 
of open-air worship as performed previously, 
Temples and Fire-Altars to Ahuramazd and 
Anahit sprang up in all parts of the country. In 
the Province of Phattakaran (which we recog- 
nize as the present District of Baku by the 
Caspian Sea) was the District known as Yothn- 
phorakian Lhaging, or literally translated, ‘‘ The 
Idols of the Seven Excavations.” This was so- 
called, because the alluvial naphtha which freely 
issued from the excavations, were extensively 
utilized as natural Fire Temples to Ahuramazd 
_ and Anahit in seven different parts of the oil- 
fields. MWokatz Province, to the south of Lake 
Van, as also the mountains to the north of it— 
“The Blacksmith’s Rock” and the “ Caverns 
of Booth’”’—were prolific in temples and abodes 
of sorcerers, horologists, and magicians. Bag- 
awan in the Ayraratian District of Bagrevand, 
close to the river Araxis, was, however, the 
principal centre of their worship. It was a verit- 
able Pantheon of all the Gods, predominated 
by that of AZzh4r the God of Fire. These were 
all broken down, and all their books and records | 
destroyed by St. Gregory in the first quarter 
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of the Fourth Century, and substituted by 
Christian Churches. 

The seven days of the week were, respect- 
ively, dedicated to and were called after the 
Sun, the Moon, and the five Planets as known 
to them, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury, but the exact period of the introduc- 
tion of the week system of marking time is not 
known. Certain it is, however, that some time 
in the fourth century A.p. they were substituted 
by Christian names which have been in use 
amongst the Armenians ever since. In England, 
to this day, the days of the week in use possess 
Pagan origin. They are named, respectively, 
after Suzua, Sun; MJonen, Moon; TZys, Ice; 
equivalent to Mars; Woden, the highest Scandi- 
navian Divinity; Zhor, the God of Thunder; 
Fria, the wife of Woden, and Saturnus, Saturn. 
The ancient Armenians, also, named each hour 
of the day and each hour of the night after 
twenty-four diverse titular Gods. Each of the 
twelve months of the year and each of the thirty 
days into which the month was divided, was 
dedicated to a special presiding Deity, and 
prognosticated happiness or misfortune, as fixed 


by the Astrologers. 
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Part IV 


The traditional History of Armenia places 
the birth of the Armenian Nation at 2247 B.c. 
Haik, given as fourth in descent from Noah, 
through Japheth, is the traditional founder of 
the Nation. This date, 2247 B.c., synchronizes 
precisely with that given by Western Biblical 
Chronologists for the foundation of the Baby- 
lonian Empire by Nimrod (Gen. x), the con- 
fusion of tongues due to the building of the 
Tower of ‘‘ Babel” (Gen. xi), and the dispersion 
of Nations. We should mention, though, that 
ascertained Babylonian History places this 
period as near or about the reign of the Semitic 
King and Law-giver Khammurabi, at which 
time were also prominent the Hittites of Cap- 
padocia, in Asia Minor. Nimrod is styled in 
Armenian History as Sel, evidently for the 
reason that Nimrod is said to have idolized 
himself and assumed the attributes of Baal, 
which we know as the Sun-God of the Phoenic- 
ians and introduced into Israel by Jezebel, wife 
of Ahab (1 Kings xviii), in association with 
diverse ideas, to wit: Laal-Berith (the Coven- 
ant-Baal), Baal-Zebub (the Fly- Baal), etc. After 
the dispersion, Haik emigrated to Armenia, 
and 139 years afterwards the legendary con- 
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flict between him and Nimrod took place in 
Southern Armenia, in which the latter was 
slain, and Haik established the first Govern- 
ment of Armenia (2108 B.c.). Ten kings reigned 
in lineal descent from Haik to Anushawan, cover- 
- ing a period of 442 years (2108-1666 B.c.). A 
collateral branch of the same ancestor then 
follows with forty-nine Kings, from Paret to 
Vahey, covering a period of 1,337 years (1666- 
329, including the interregnum of three years 
after Vahey). This makes 1,779 years during 
which the House of Haik ruled, or up to the 
temporary conquest of Armenia by Alexander 
the Great. Up to the time of Paruyr (752- 
704 B.C.), the Armenian Kings had reigned 
without the ceremony of Coronation, but the 
latter is traditionally regarded as the first King 
who assumed the Crown (749 B.c.), in the fourth 
year of the traditional foundation of Rome and 
in the twenty-seventh of the Olympiad or Era 
of Greek Chronology. 

This Early Period, or the Heroic Age of 
Armenian History (2247-329 B.c.), has been 
much discussed by critics. It is greatly en- 
tangled with mythological and legendary epi- 
sodes and chronological discrepancies. These, 
we are correct in doubting, but we should be 
slow in brushing away, with one mighty sweep 
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as it were, all that we regard as ¢vaditional. We 
should not altogether measure the time-honoured 
episodes of our history with the standard of ad- 
vanced scientific knowledge which we possess in 
our own times. Science and Research progress 
rapidly. What we are sceptical about to-day, 
may be ascertained and corroborated facts a 
hundred or even fifty years hence. Aram, King 
of Armenia (1831-1773 B.c.), according to Moses 
of Khorene, was attacked by Barsham, Prince 
of the Babylonians, who was defeated. Accord- 
ing to Babylonian discoveries in recent years 
only, there appears a Babylonian Prince, Bur- 
S7z by name, but of a little earlier period. 
Allowing for the discrepancy in dates, how did 
the event mentioned come into Armenian His- 
tory, if Barsham or Bur-Sin was never known 
to exist until discovered recently? We find in 
Western Records that the mythical Ninus and 
his Queen Semiramis are supposed to have built 
Nineveh in 2182 B.c. Semiramis, after her hus- 
band’s death, sets out on a conquest of the world, 
and is finally defeated by an Aryan Prince in 
India. She returns to her Kingdom with a 
broken heart, transforms herself into a Dove- 
Goddess, and dies. Now, there is extant an 
interesting figure (the torso only, as originally 
carved), in copper, and in perfect preservation. 
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It is that of a female, and was discovered in 
Van. In appearance it is more like a bracket 
Fetish. It has large round eyes and regular 
features, with hair in trimmed ringlets descend- 
ing to the shoulders. The lower part of the 
torso represents the spread-out wings and the 
tail of a dove. The goddess rests her out- 
stretched arms, bearing armlets and bracelets, 
on the wings of the dove. This is identified or 
known as the Semiramis Dove-Goddess. Re- 
productions are to be found in the works of both 
Armenian and Foreign critical writers. How 
curiously reminiscent of the Armenian legend 
relating to the Armenian King “Ara the Hand- 
some ” (1773-1747 B.c.), where the latter replaces 
the Aryan Indian Prince and Semiramis before 
her self-apotheosis, builds Shamiramakert or 
Van, in memory of Ara! Ancient Armenian His- 
tory mentions the Armenian King, Pharnak I 
(1535-1482 B.c.), as restored to his Throne by 
“Sesostris King of Egypt.” Egyptian ascer- 
tained history places this period in the reign 
of Tothmus I of the XVIIIth Dynasty (1540- 
1503 B.Cc.), of whom we merely know as the 
Ruler who first established military organization 
in Egypt, and that he was imbued with the desire 
of conquests. Of Tothmus III (1500-1446 B.c.), 
however, Egyptologists have recorded that he 
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conquered Syria, and marching westwards he 
received tributes from Naharina and gifts from 
the Hittites, in Asia Minor. Maharina is gener- 
ally identified with Armenia. “ Sesostris” was 
a name given later in history to Ramasis I], 
or the Great (1324-1260 B.c.), of the XIXth 
Dynasty, but it was a legendary name and has 
been mentioned by Herodotus and Strabo. It 
is known to have been given to other Kings of 
Egypt as well. The fact, however, that Ancient 
Armenian History mentions a ‘“ Sesostris” re- 
storing a King of Armenia to his Throne in the 
second half of the sixteenth century B.c., coupled 
with the reference given above, showing that 
the Kings of Naharina (Armenia) were paying 
“tribute” to the Kings of Egypt, makes one 
ponder before delivering a too hasty judgment 
which may wholly discount traditional history. 
We would give a final instance in this respect. 
Our History records that the Armenian King, 
Zarmayr (1198-1186 B.c.), fought on the side of 
the Trojans and was killed by Achilles. The 
kingdom of Little Phrygia by the Hellespont 
(Dardanelles) and situated between Bethynia on 
the north and Mycea and Lydia on the south, 
had for its capital Troy or Ilium, which was 
held in great respect by the various States in 
Asia Minor, and a defensive Alliance between 
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them may not be regarded as improbable. It is 
not so many years ago when, in our school days, 
reading our Homer, we were told to regard his 
Iliad as mere myth and the fantastic creation of 
sublime poetic imagination. How completely 
our opinions were altered since Schleimann and 
his associates brought to light the wonders of 
the city of Troy! We can imagine now the 
ramparts of the city with proud gray-headed 
Priam pacing them up and down; mighty 
Hector, lifting his child in his arms in final 
embrace before engaging Achilles in his fatal 
combat. All these we now accept as real facts. 
How about Zarmayr? Weare still in doubt, and 
not unnaturally. But we should stay our final 
judgement. Excavations in Armenia are not 
finished yet. 

Assyrian Archaeology has opened a new 
chapter in Armenian History. Their numerous 
monumental, tablet and cylinder inscriptions, 
which have been deciphered, mention the 
names of Armenian Royalty from $85 B.c. on- 
wards. These are supported by the cuneiform 
inscriptions on the famous Rock of Van (which 
have also been deciphered). Anterior to 885 B.c., 
however, the Assyrian Kings make frequent 
references to their conquests in Mazz (Ar- 
menia), generally in nauseatingly extravagant 
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language. Shalmanesar I (about 1325-1300 B.c.), 
“ventured within the country of Khanigolbat, a 
feat which his predecessors had never even at- 
tempted” (Prof. Maspero’s “The Struggles of 
the Nations,” page 608. Kkhanzgolbat is said to 
have been situated in Asia Minor. Page 353, 
zdem). ‘Tukulti-Ninib I (about 1275 B.c.), in- 
forms us that he brought into subjection no less 
than forty Kings of Nairi. There seems ap- 
parent reason for belief that in these early days 
Greater Armenia must have been a Confederacy 
with numerous petty Kings, one of whom pre- 
sumably must have been the Chief King. But 
then the Assyrian Kings do not mention this, 
peradventure because they could not conquer 
him? When we believe the Assyrian reference 
to forty Kings of Armenia, why should not we 
also believe the possibility of one of these to 
have been from the line of Kings mentioned in 
our traditional history? Tiglath-Pileser I (1 120- 
1100 B.c.) has it that he crossed the Euphrates 
near Mush, bridging the river with “ Urumi-. 
trees” from the mountains; he traversed sixteen 
different mountains (the names of which are re- 
corded, one by one); he conquered twenty-three 
Kings of Nairi (whose names are also given, 
sevtatim), and proceeding to the lands of the 
distant Kings on the shores of the Upper Sea 
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(meaning Lake Van, on account of the high 
altitude of its level as compared with the Lower 
Sea or Lake Urumiah), he carried away vast 
droves of horses and mules. On another occasion 
he pursued “60 Kings of Nairi” as far as the 
Upper Sea. The Confederacy must have in- 
creased remarkably by his time, considering 
the devastation, almost akin to extermination, 
indulged in by his predecessors! His descrip- 
tion of the Armenian mountains is quite 
graphic. Their lofty points “were as sharp as 
daggers,’ to which the inhabitants fled “like 
birds,” but he cut his way and drove his chariot 
through the mountains and ‘‘fiercely pressed 
on’’ where no king had ever reached. He 
fought and defeated them and spread universal 
ruin all around. He styles himself as “the 
burning flame,’ and “the storm of battle.” 
Tukulti-Ninib II (890-885 B.c.), records that 
he once more subdued the northern highlands 
of Nairi. Ashur-Nasirpal (885-860 B.c.), in his 
celebrated monolith, from Kurkh, boastfully 
states that he destroyed 250 strongly-fenced 
cities of the lands of Nairi. There are several 
objects in the British Museum, such as Vazutc 
stone vessels, stone slabs (with inscriptions dedi- 
cated to the god Kkaldz), bronze slabs and 
plates and other fragments of Vannic inscrip- 
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tions, but the most interesting exhibits, historic- 
ally and archaeologically, are the bronze bands 
from the gates of the residence of Shalman- 
eser II (860-825 B.c.), recording amongst other 
conquests, those of Arne and Suguni, during 
the reign of Aramé (860-843 B.c.), the first 
known Vannic King of Armenia, accompanied 
by pictorial details of the slaughter and un- 
speakable tortures of the inhabitants. 

With deep acknowledgments to Father Sahak 
Ter Movsesian, of the Mekhitariantz Society of 
St. Lazare, we give below a complete List of the 
Vannic Kings of Armenia, as known up to the 
present: 


B.C. B.C. 
Aramé 860-843 Argistis IT 714-685 
Ludibris . 843-835 Rusas II . 685-675 
Sardur I. 835-820 Erimene . 675-670 
Ispuinis I 820-800 Rusas ITI 670-645 
Minuas I 800-780 Sardur III 645-620 
Argistis I 780-755 Irchias 620-600 
Sardur II 755-730 Minuas II 600-580 
Rusas I 730-714 


During the reign of Sardur III, that is, in 
626 B.c., took place the great Ethnological 
Revolution, which culminated in the advance 
of the Cimmerians and the Scythians into Asia 
Minor, which doubtless brought with it the 
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Armenian branch of the Indo-Europeans, re- 
garded as directly through the western Cim- 
merians, which settling in Armenia, supplanted 
with European elements the ethics and culture of 
the original inhabitants. The Cimmerians were 
spread over the whole of Europe to the north 
and north-west of the Black Sea and in Thrace 
(the coast land to the west of the Black Sea, 
now known as Dobrudja). International His- 
tory records that under the pressure of the 
Sarmatians (a hybrid race of Scythian origin in- 
habiting the vast regions to the north of the 
Caucasus Mountains) and pursued by the 
Scythian hordes from north-east Asia, the 
Cimmerians crossed the Hellespont and invaded 
Armenia, through Phrygia, where they settled. 
Cyaxares I (625-584) just at this time ascended 
the Throne of Media. Taking advantage of 
the ethnological confusion, he finally destroyed 
the Assyrian Empire and annexed Mesopotamia 
and Armenia. During his reign and that of his 
successor, Astayages (584-547), Media rose to 
the height of her power, just before her pre- 
cipitate decline and fall at the hands of Cyrus 
the Great (538-529). The Armenian King 
Erwand I (the father of Tigranes I, ally of 
Cyrus in his conquests of Lydia and Babylon), 
who commenced his reign about 580 B.c., is 
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regarded by critical historians as the first King 
of the Indo-European Armenian nation. 

The Arsacidae Dynasty of Armenian Kings, 
during whose végzme Armenia reached the 
zenith of her power, followed the rule of the 
Seleucidae and lasted till a.p. 428, in which 
both traditional and critical historians agree, 
except that the period of its duration is 578 
and 618 years respectively, according to their 
views as to the commencement of the Dyn- 
asty. Tigranes the Great (94-55 B.c.) elevated 
the Kingdom to Imperialdignity. His dominions 
stretched from the Caucasus to the Persian 
Gulf. He successfully fought the Roman in- 
vader Lucullus, and was styled “King of 
Kings.” Terdat I (a.p. 52-75) lived in stormy 
times, Armenia being distracted by rival 
powers. He was invited to Rome by the 
Emperor Nero (54-68), and was received with 
surpassing regal pomp and ceremony. Nero 
crowned him King of Armenia (66). In the 
Louvre Museum, in Paris, there is a remark- 
able life-size marble statue of Terdat I, splendid 
in proportion and in execution (in Armenian or, 
what was equivalent to the same thing, in 
Parthian royal robes) and attributed to the 
period of his stay in Rome. Some critics assert 
that the episode in Armenian history relating 
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to the romantic incident on the rocky rapids of 
the river Kur (boundary between the Kingdom 
of Armenia and that of the Alans), and known 
as that of ‘‘ Artashes and Sathinik,” really refers 
to this King, ‘‘ Artashes” being a common ap- 
pellation for many of the Kings of the Arsacidae 
Dynasty. After the fall of this latter Dynasty, 
the Sassanian Kings (who occupied the Persian 
throne, at Ctesiphon, from a.D. 226 to 638, 
commencing with Ardashir I and ending with 
Yezdigard III), amidst antagonistic conflicts 
between the Powers of Byzantium and Persia, 
governed Armenia through Governors-General, 
chosen from the Armenian or Persian nobility 
as occasion demanded. This lasted from a.p. 428 
to 638. During this period was fought the 
battle of Avaryr (451) by the Armenian na- 
tional hero, Vardan, and his devoted associates, 
by which the last slumbering embers of Fire- 
Worship were extinguished for ever and the 
Christian Faith rose re-strengthened and tri- 
umphant in Armenia, which has the proud dis- 
tinction of being the first country where 
Christianity was embraced as National Religion 
as early as A.D. 298. From 638 to 885 Armenia 
was governed through twenty successive In- ~ 
spectors-General, under the rule of the Mo- 
hammedan Emirs or Caliphs of, Baghdad, Then, 
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rose the Armenian Bagrated Dynasty in Upper 
Armenia (with Ani as capital) which lasted for 
160 years (885-1045), its first King, Ashot I 
(885-890) having been crowned by Caliph 
Muhamed Bullah (870-892). The ninth and 
last King of this Dynasty, Gagik II (1042-1045), 
died in 1079. The Royal Dynasty of Vas- 
poorakan, known as Ardzruni, lasted, with in- 
termittent periods of duration, for 172 years, 
commencing with Gagik (908-937) and ending 
with Atom (1037-1080). Hovanes Senecherim, 
known as the King of the Reshtunees (an 
ephemeral Dynasty) became afterwards also 
King of Vaspoorakan, his combined rule lasting 
from 972 to 1027. 

The last reigning Dynasty of the Kings of 
Armenia was that of the Rubenian, in Cilicia, 
commencing with Ruben I (1080-1095), re- 
ceiving royal dignity with Leo I (1186-1219; 
the first Leo (1123-1137) being in the line of 
the Ruling Prznces) and concluding with the 
short-lived Lusignan Dynasty (a collateral 
branch of the Rubenian Dynasty through 
Leo I), of which the last King, Leo V, came to 
the throne in 1374. He left his country soon 
after, under the press of the dominating Mam- 
luks of Egypt, and with him the Kingdom of 
Armenia came to an end (1375). King Leo V 
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on his release, after seven years of captivity in 
Egypt, made a tour of the Courts of Europe, 
seeking aid for the restitution of his Kingdom. 
Everywhere he was received with royal honours. 
France and England were then in the midst of 
the) Shundred)) years) war.) Charlies (V1 yof 
France requested King Leo to bea mediator to 
end the war. On his arrival at Dover, in 1385, 
the Dukes of York and Lancaster received him 
with true Plantagenet pomp and ceremony. In 
London, King Richard II received him with 
great cordiality. At a special assembly of the 
Lords and Commons at Westminster, he de- 
livered an impressive speech on his double 
mission. Walter Besant, in his ‘“ London,” tells 
us that Richard II assigned to the Armenian 
King, for residence, “ Tower Royal,” situated 
where a street bearing the same name still 
exists, in the City. Both his missions, unfor- 
tunately, were doomed to failure. He died in 
Paris in 1393, and was buried, with royal hon- 
ours, beside the Kings of France, in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Denis, where his tomb may be seen 
to this day. 


LORD BYRON AND THE ARMENIAN. 
LANGUAGE 


HERE are, we believe, not many English- 
men who are aware of the fact that Lord 
Byron, at one time in his life, took up the study 
of the Armenian language with genuine earnest- 
ness, and even attained an appreciable degree 
of proficiency in it. . 
Lord Byron left England in 1809, when he 
was twenty-one years of age, somewhat em- 
bittered by the hostile reception accorded to 
his earliest poems, notably his ‘‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness.” Even though they bore palpable evidence 
of remarkable intuitive early genius, the critics 
of the “ Edinburgh Review” had considered it 
fit to criticize them mercilessly, principally on 
the ground of “minority”! During his three 
years’ absence in Spain, Albania, Greece, and 
Constantinople, he produced, with marvellous 
succession, several of his renowned poems, 
which spread his fame far and wide. He re- 
turned to England in 1812, and in 1815 he 
made a happy marriage, but at the end of a. 
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year the busy tongue of calumny wrecked the 
domestic happiness of the greatest poetic genius 
of England in all ages, perhaps with one excep- 
tion. Although nothing was “ proven” against 
him, his quick and sensitive nature revolted 
against the intolerance of it all. He left Eng- 
land, even though involuntarily, in the spring of 
1816, with the determination never to return. 
He settled down in Venice for some three years, 
and it was in the autumn of the first year of his 
residence there that he took up the study of the 
Armenian language. 

Thomas Moore, the celebrated Irish Bard, a 
devoted friend of Lord Byron and his bio- 
orapher, quotes from a letter written to him by 
Byron from Venice, under date 5th December 
Bore se Byway ot (divertisement) iyam 
studying daily, at an Armenian monastery, the 
Armenian language. I found that my mind 
wanted something craggy to break upon; and 
this—as the most difficult thing I could discover 
here for an amusement—I have chosen, to 
torture me into attention. It is a rich language, 
however, and would amply repay anyone the 
trouble of learning it. I try, and shall go on; 
but I answer for nothing, least of all for my in- 
tentions or my success. There are some very 
curious MSS. in the monastery, as well as 
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some books; translations also from Greek 
originals, now lost, and from Persian and Syrian, 
etc.; besides works of their own people. Four 
years ago the French instituted an Armenian 
professorship. Twenty pupils presented them- 
selves on Monday morning, full of noble ardour, 
ingenuous youth, and of impregnable industry. 
They persevered with a courage worthy of the 
nation and of universal conquest, till Thursday ; 
when /f/teex of the ¢wenty succumbed to the six- 
and-twentieth letter of the alphabet. It is, to 
be sure, a Waterloo of an Alphabet—that must 
be said for them.” Lord Byron writes again to 
Mr. Moore, under date 24th December 1816. 
“|. . I trust you received my other twain of 
letters. ‘My way of life’ (or ‘ May of life,’ which 
is it according to the commentators?)—‘ My way 
of life’ is fallen into great regularity. In the 
mornings I go over in my gondola to hobble 
Armenian with the friars of the Convent of 
St. Lazarus, and to help one of them in cor- 
recting the English of an English and Armenian 
grammar which he is publishing.” The Countess 
of Albrizzi, who came to know his lordship at 
Venice, writes in reference to him in 1817: 
‘During an entire winter he went out every 
morning alone, to row himself to the island of 
the Armenians (a small island, distant from 
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Venice about half a league), to enjoy the society 
of those learned and hospitable monks, and to 
learn their difficult language.” 

Another of the English men of letters, we 
may add, who studied the Armenian language 
was the celebrated linguist, George Borrow 
(1803-1881), the renowned, though whimsical, 
author of “Lavengro” and its sequel, ‘The 
Romany Rye.” Discourses frequently take place 
in these two works on the Armenian language 
and actually in the vernacular itself. There is a 
picturesque scene in one of the chapters, where 
the hero, under the artful guise of teaching the 
heroine the intricacies of the Armenian gram- 
mar, especially the conjugation of verbs, where 
she has to submit to a series of lessons, ult- 
imately draws from her the admission, Szrzem 
uzkwez (I love you)! 

We do not believe that those who have the 
desire and aptitude for learning the Armenian 
language will find it it so very difficult on closer 
acquaintance. The Armenian alphabet is remark- 
able in its own class. Invented in A.D. 406, it 
contains thirty-eight letters. The excess in num- 
ber over the Greek and Latin alphabets ex- 
presses the various articulations in the domain 
of phonetics, which in the latter languages re- 
quire artificial combinations of consonants and 
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diphthongs to produce them. The Armenian 
complete alphabet adequately supplies the di- 
verse sounds, by distinct letters, which human 
speech is in need of. Many philologists have 
successfully mastered them, and thereby studied 
and admired the ancient rich Armenian classics 
which, as Lord Byron says, ‘“ would amply re- 
pay anyone the trouble of learning it.” Lord 
Byron, as the result of his own efforts, has left 
us English translations of two Epistles, with 
ample annotations, from an excellent Armenian 
Version, namely: (a) the Epistle of the 
Corinthians to St. Paul the Apostle, commencing 
with “ Stephen and the Elders with him, Dab- 
nus, Eubulus,” etc. (eighteen verses) and (é) the 
Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, commencing 
with, “Paul, in bonds for Jesus Christ,” etc. 
(sixty verses). 

The grammar referred to above was duly 
published at St. Lazare in 1817, and several 
copies of it are still extant. Its English is un- 
impeachable, whilst the Armenian is in the 
purest classical style. Its author, Father 
Harootheun Avgerian (¢. 1774-1854), a re- 
nowned Armenian scholar and linguist, had 
resided several years in London, where he 
studied English. In the preface to his volume, 
Father Avgerian mentions that the work was 
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undertaken at the desire of Lord Byron, who 
offered and personally paid the expenses of the 
publication. There is a piece of rising ground in 
the middle of the little Island of St. Lazare 
which, even to this day, is affectionately pointed 
out to visitors as the spot where Lord Byron 
loved to rest and receive his lessons at the 
hands of Father Avgerian. His poetic genius 
and sympathetic nature had strongly appealed 
to the reverend Fathers. Every man has his 
faults, but we must not be too hasty to sit in 
judgement over others. It is said that each 
morning, when Lord Byron's gondola ap- 
proached the peaceful covered landing of the 
Island, Father Avgerian would good-humour- 
edly exclaim, ‘“‘ Here comes the madcap!” But 
they loved him, honoured him, and admired 
him for those exceptional attributes which had 
stamped him as the child of genius. 

And what has Lord Byron, as the result of 
his personal knowledge and experience, to say 
about the Armenians themselves? 

‘“ At this period (1816) I was much struck— 
in common, I believe, with every other traveller 
—with the Society of the Convent of St. 
Lazarus, which appears to unite all the ad- 
vantages of the monastic institution without any 
of its vices. 
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‘The neatness, the comfort, the gentleness, 
the unaffected devotion, the accomplishments, 
and the virtues of the brethren of the order, 
are well fitted to strike the man of the world 
with the conviction that ‘there is another and 
a better’ even in this life. 

“These men are the priesthood of an op- 
pressed and a noble nation, which has partaken 
of the proscription and bondage of the Jews 
and of the Greeks, without the sullenness of 
the former or the servility of the latter. This 
people has attained riches without usury, and 
all the honours that can be awarded to slavery 
without intrigue. But they have long occupied, 
nevertheless, a part of ‘the House of Bondage,’ 
who has lately multiplied her many mansions. 
It would be difficult, perhaps, to find the annals 
of a nation less stained with crimes than those 
of the Armenians, whose virtues have been 
those of peace, and their vices those of com- 
pulsion. But whatever may have been. their 
destiny—and it has been bitter—whatever it 
may be in future, their country must ever be 
one of the most interesting on the globe; and 
perhaps their language only requires to be 
more studied to become more attractive. If the 
Scriptures are rightly understood, it was in 
Armenia that Paradise was placed—Armenia, 
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which has paid as dearly as the descendants of 
Adam for that fleeting participation of its soil 
in the happiness of him who was created from 
its dust. It was in Armenia that the flood first 
abated, and the dove alighted. But with the 
disappearance of Paradise itself may be dated 
almost the unhappiness of the country.” Lord 
Byron concludes his noble review with the 
words, “and the satraps of Persia and the 
pachas of Turkey have alike desolated the 
region where God created man in his own 
image.” (The above extracts are from Moore's 
“Life of Lord Byron,’ New Edition, 1854, 
vol. ili, pp. 336, 337-) Such a well-balanced 
-and studied opinion has its place of honour in 
the feelings of every Armenian. But in con- 
sidering the sentiments which—to speak of 
none others—clearly shine in these extracts, 
one is compelled to ask the question—and not 
for the first time—whether Lord Byron de- 
served the character of ungodliness which some 
of the pious of his time, in their wisdom, per- 
sisted in investing him with, and of which the 
echo still rings, though in muffled tones? We 
venture to think not, for if piety and reverence 
towards Divine manifestations do not openly 
breathe through these very personal sentiments 
of his, then the tolerant philosophy of Christian 
K 
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religion is dethroned and confined in a narrow 
chest. 

““We shall in vain interpret their words by 
the notions of our philosophy and the doc- 
trines of our schools” (Locke). 

The closing years of Byron’s short life were 
spent in Greece, where he whole-heartedly de- 
voted himself to the noble cause of urging and 
helping the Greeks in their freedom from the 
heavy yoke of Turkish tyranny. He spent his 
whole fortune—an immense sum—in rigging 
out ships to help the Greeks. He raised a 
brigade in Greece, at his private expense, 
known as ‘‘ Lord Byron's Brigade.” He worked 
incessantly, by the magic power of his verse, 
and in affording material assistance towards the 
liberation of Greece. His heart beat now for 
that one and only cause. He did not live to see 
the accomplishment of his work. He died at 
Missolonghi in 1824, in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age. How deeply the Greeks felt the loss 
of their noble benefactor may be judged from 
the fact that, to accede to their desires, they 
were allowed to keep “for interment, one of the 
vessels in which his remains, after embalmment, 
were enclosed” (Moore) and, further, as some 
authorities aver, they requested and retained in 
Greece the heart of Lord Byron for a mau- 
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soleum. And in England? Some fifty years 
after, his admirers subscribed for a commemor- 
ative statue which was erected in Hyde Park, 
just behind Apsley House, as a tribute to the 
glory of his poetic fame and surprising genius, 
but in Westminster Abbey he still finds no niche, 
or recognition in the “ Poet’s Corner,” amongst 
those of his nation, with whom, in their ac- 
knowledged greatness and renown, he can claim 
at least equal rank. 


SPO TRENABNS AND HIS OS a 
RwA Loe 


N one of its recent numbers, ‘‘ The Times 
Literary Supplement” had the following 
interesting information: 

“From a statement of Eusebius, the historian 
of early Christianity, it was known that Irenaeus 
had written a work upon thc fulfilment of 
Messianic prophecy by Our Lord, which had 
been lost. In 1894 the missing treatise, for it 
is quite a short book, was found in an Armenian 
version; and it has now been translated into 
French by a Jesuit missionary, the R. P. 
Barthoulot and M. Tixeront, and published by 
M. Beauchesne, of Paris. There is a literary 
interest attached to the work arising from 
numerous Old Testament citations. These are 
generally from the Septuagint, but some of them 
are more closely in agreement with the Hebrew, 
and in these instances are frequently identical 
with the same quotation as given by Justin 
Martyr.” | 

It is well known that early Armenian trans- 
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lations of valuable literary works in Greek and 
Syriac have often been the only means of pre- 
serving them, and so rescuing them from being 
totally lost to the world. 

With reference to St. Irenaeus, one of whose 
long lost works is now discovered through an 
Armenian version, the following contemporary 
details may be of interest. Amongst the most 
celebrated of the earliest theological writers 
were Polycarp, a native of Asia Minor (a.p. 
69-155) and a disciple of John the Apostle, 
who suffered martyrdom at Smyrna, and Papias, 
Bishop of Hieropolis (died a.p. 162). St. Ire- 
naeus, who was born in Smyrna about A.D. 120, 
was a pupil of these two scholars. Later he 
became Bishop of Lyons, where he was 
martyred in 202 during the persecutions of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus. He was a con- 
temporary of, and of the same theological school 
as Justin, surnamed the Martyr. The latter was 
a philosopher whose special study was Chris- 
tian Ethics, and after the manner of Socrates 
he held disputations on Theology in Rome, 
Ephesus, and other important centres. Several 
of his works are extant. 

Of St. Irenaeus’ works, preserved and well- 
known to Church historians, his ‘“ Refutation 
and Overthrow of Gnosis, falsely so called,” 
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popularly known as Adversus Hlaereses, is con- 
sidered as his chief achievement. It was directed 
against Gnosticism, or that ‘“ knowledge” which 
St. Irenaeus demonstrated to be “falsely so 
called.” Epiphanius and Hippolytus, the latter 
a disciple of St. Irenaeus, have referred to some 
fragments of St. Irenaeus, which are so pre- 
served in their writings. But the best authority, 
from whose early writings we have knowledge 
of the lost works, and among them the Mes- 
sianic Prophecies of St. Irenaeus, was Eusebius 
of Caesarea (A.D. 264-340), a contemporary and, 
it may be added, an esteemed personal friend 
of St. Gregoryof Armenia. He wrote an “ Eccle-. 
siastical History” of the Church of Christ down 
to A.D. 324, and a “Chronicon,” or History of 
the World down to a.p, 328. The present dis- 
covery of the missing Treatise on “ Messianic 
Prophecies,” through an Armenian source, is of 
great interest, but it would undoubtedly be of 
additional interest if we could be told the name 
of the Armenian translator and the date of the 
translation. 

It may, however, not be generally known 
that in recent times two Armenian scholars, 
Karapet Ter-Mekertischian and Erwand Ter- 
Minassianz, published, from an Armenian trans- 
lation, a German edition (Leipzig, 1907) of 
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another of the lost works of St. Irenaeus men- 
tioned by Eusebius in his ‘‘ Hist, Eccl.,” namely, 
“In proof of the Apostolic Teaching,” It is in 
the form of a Dialogue, and constitutes the 
oldest Catechism in support of the truth and in 
defence of Christianity, exhibiting in a remark- 
able degree the sound theological knowledge of 
the sainted early Bishop, Irenaeus. 


THE BIBFICAL DELUGE his 
PRY STAI BOP LAN ACN, 


“ TN the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in 

the second month, the seventeenth day of 
the month, the same day were all the fountains 
of the great deep broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were opened. And the rain was upon 
the earth forty days and forty nights.” Then 
the waters gradually rose, “and the mountains 
were covered,’ destroying in them all living 
things. And when the waters subsided, ‘the 
Ark rested in the seventh month, on the seven- 
teenth day of the month, upon the mountains 
of Ararat.” So we read in the seventh and 
eighth chapters of the Book of Genesis. 

In recent years researches in the Archae- 
ology of Ancient Babylon have brought to light 
certain cuneiform inscriptions of remarkable 
antiquity and of great historical value. Some 
of these exhibit records replete with vivid de- 
scriptions of the World’s greatest Flood, as 
witnessed by the Babylonians and as written 
down by themselves, in their own archaic 
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language, on their primitive clay tablets and 
slabs. We refer to the early Semitic Baby- 
lonian Epic of Gilgamesh. These were written 
at a date considerably anterior to the period (six- 
teenth century B.c.) when the Patriarch Moses 
wrote his Narrative of the Flood, as detailed in 
the First Book of the Pentateuch. The question 
arises: Did Moses possess any knowledge of 
the Babylonian record of the Deluge at the 
time he wrote his? We cannot say. But it is 
strongly presumable that if the earlier Baby- 
lonian records were hidden away from the light 
of the world even in his time, the story would 
have been popularly well known through oral 
tradition. This much, at any rate, is certain, 
that the accounts of the Deluge as bequeathed 
by the Babylonians and the one which is nar- 
rated in the Book of Genesis, refer to the same 
deluge and bear striking points of similarity. 
There are, however, certain divergences be- 
tween the two narratives. These are, the names 
of the persons who survived the Flood; the 
kind of navigable craft employed, and the 
mountain on which the craft rested. To dilate 
upon these divergent particulars would be be- 
yond the immediate object of this article. With 
regard, however, to the last of them, we may 
observe that Assyriologists are inclined to lo- 
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cate the mountain of the Babylonian clay in- 
scriptions in the Plains of Revandouz, which 
form the boundary between Armenia and north- 
eastern Mesopotamia. One of the mountains in 
this locality is nearly 7,000 feet above sea level, 
or less than half the height of Mount Ararat from 
the same level. It will be within the recollection 
of many that in these very plains and mountains, 
during the first half of the recent Great War, 
many a devoted Armenian volunteer laid down 
his life, fighting on the side of Russia in the 
cause of righteousness and liberty. This geo- 
graphical position, as the resting-place of the 
Babylonian life-bearing barge, is not expressly 
named in their ancient records referring to the 
subject. It is merely an inference deduced by 
scholars according to their individual judg- 
ments by no means unanimous. But the un- 
interrupted belief of both Pagan and Christian, 
for nigh on 3,500 years now, has never wavered 
that Ararat, in the country of Armenia, was the 
mountain where the Ark rested, as related in 
the Book of Genesis. I am aware that the 
Biblical reference does not lead us to the ex- 
plicit conclusion that the zame of the mountain 
was Ararat; it merely speaks of ‘the mountains 
of Ararat.” But we definitely know that as far 
back as the fifteenth century B.c. the name 
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“Ararat” referred to Armenia and the various 
monumental and tablet inscriptions of the 
Assyrian Kings of the period, effusively de- 
cribing their many military expeditions into 
Uruartu (as styled by them), with remarkable 
geographical details in many of these, do not 
justify us in accepting the theory that the 
Plains of Revandouz were included in those of 
Ararat. 

In view of our present-day knowledge of the 
geographical features and of the physical con- 
stitution of the earth, and of our experience, 
due to ascertained cause and effect, obtained 
from the systematic working of Nature’s laws, 
we ask ourselves: How was it possible that the 
waters of the Earth could rise higher than 
Mount Ararat, which stands nearly 17,000 feet 
above the level of the sea? And, secondly, 
where did all this water come from? We reply 
that under certain astronomical and physical 
conditions, both these phenomena are by no 
means impossible. Let us consider, first, some 
of these phenomena with which we are positively 
familiar, in regard to the Earth which we in- 
habit, and which as a member of the harmonious 
cosmic arrangements of the entire Universe 
has remained unchanged since the World was 
young, although her configuration has changed 
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from time to time owing to volcanic actions, 
earthquakes, and abnormal tidal waves. It is 
well known that our Globe is one of the Planets 
held by the Sun as the centre of the solar 
system, in the vast expanse of the universe. 
We may be permitted to mention, parentheti- 
cally, that we owe our knowledge of the Sun 
being the centre of the Solar System to Nicholas 
Copernicus (A.D. 1473-1543), who just before 
his death proved and established this fact. 
Until his time the belief (propounded by 
Claudius Ptolemy I, in the first half of the 
2nd century a.p.) prevailed that the Earth 
was the centre of the system and that the 
Sun, the other Planets, and the rest of the 
heavenly bodies revolved round her. Ptolemy’s 
theory was his own, but he had the famous 
Alexandrian Library (which to the eternal re- 
gret of the literary world was burnt in a.p. 634 
by Caliph Omar) at his disposal to consult. He 
had, therefore, before him the works of such 
remarkable astronomers of the ancients as 
Thales of Militus (640-546 B.c.), Pythagoras 
(582-500 B.c.), Anaxagoras (500-428 B.c.), Phi- 
lolaus (480-396 B.c.), and Hipparchus (160-120 
B.c.), who, in turn, had built their theories on 
those of the Egyptians and Chaldeans. 

After Mercury and Venus, our Planet comes 
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next in point of distance from the Sun. In 
comparison with most of the other bodies in 
the Universe, she ‘is not very large. Her 
diameter, across the equatorial region, is only 
about 8,000 miles, whilst her circumference 
round the Equator is about 25,000 miles. She 
has an attractive as well as a repelling force, 
known as centripetal and centrifugal forces, as 
have also the Sun and the other planets. It is 
owing to these two opposing forces, exercised 
by each simultaneously, that they are able to 
keep their respective distances from each other 
in perfect order. Even though the Sun has the 
greater power of attraction, our Earth main- 
tains a steady distance, by what is known as an 
established common centre of gravity, some- 
where in the imaginary line which connects the 
two. This also holds good in regard to the 
Earth and the other Planets, whilst revolving 
round her axis, from west to east, once every 
twenty-hour hours and proceeding in her orbit 
round the Sun once every year of 365 days, 
5 hrs., 48 min. and 49 secs. This common 
centre of gravity is the very spring of our 
human existence, for any unusual disturbance 
of the equilibrium of that centre, however in- 
finitesimal, either on the part of the Earth her- 
self or brought about by an outside agency, 
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would interfere with our Planet’s accustomed 
momentum, upsetting certain vital appointments 
in her physical constitution and resulting in 
misfortune or even disaster, great or small, ac- 
cording to the magnitude of such disturbance. 
It will, therefore, be realized why that subtle, 
unseen, and profound attractive power of the 
Earth, by which all animate and inanimate ob- 
jects, above or below her surface, moving or 
stationary, are drawn to her own centre and 
kept in balance and which, in relation to the 
other planets and fixed stars, is steadfastlyheld 
in equipoise by a common centre, is so essential 
to the World’s safety. 

We owe the discovery of gravity to the famous 
mathematician and astronomer, Sir Isaac Newton 
(A.D. 1642-1727), an intimate friend and con- 
temporary of two other great astronomers, John 
Flamsteed (1646-1719) and Dr. Edmund Halley 
(1656-1742). Every schoolboy is familiar with 
the momentous incident in Newton’s life. Ob- 
serving, one day, an apple which detached itself 
from the tree and fell to the ground, he won- 
dered why the apple did not proceed skywards 
instead of falling. Whether the story of this 
incident be real or not, it is certain that the 
outcome of his speculations was the discovery 
of the immutable Law of Gravity. What will 
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follow by disturbing the equilibrium of gravity 
we know ourselves, in a small way, by personal 
experience. When, for instance, standing in a 
perpendicular position, we bend ourselves for- 
ward beyond a certain point, we lose our balance 
and fall to the ground face forwards. To 
avoid such a catastrophe, we must maintain our 
balance, or, in other words, not relinquish our 
centre of gravity. What is true in this respect 
is true, in a greater degree, in regard to the 
Earth in her relations to the Moon and the 
other heavenly bodies in the Solar System 
and outside it, a deviation from which would 
involve the consequences mentioned above. 
The next point, in connection with our sub- 
ject, which presents itself for consideration, is 
the phenomenon of the Z7zdes, which as we 
know takes place twice a day, with perfect regu- 
larity. These Tides, as we also know, are due 
to the attractions of both the Sun and the 
Moon, but due more to that of the latter on 
account of her nearer proximity to the Earth. 
The rise and flow outwards of the oceans and 
rivers reach their maximum height (known as 
Spring Tides) at New Moon, when she is on 
the same side of the Earth as the setting Sun, 
when the Sun and Moon being in conjunction 
attract the waters with greatest force, and also 
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at Full Moon when she is on the side of the 
Earth opposite to the setting Sun. At the other 
phases of the Moon, when the two forces are 
pulling from contrary directions, we reach the 
Lowest Ebb or Neap Tides. 

A disturbing agent to our Earth is a Comet, 
when in its periodical transit it happens to ap- 
proach our immediate sphere but the infinitesi- 
mal part of a fraction, beyond its normal course. 
At its perihelion, that is, when nearest the Sun, 
its velocity increases and its sensitiveness in 
regard to gravitation receives an augmentation 
with retardation to the velocity of, and with 
consequences more evil than good to the Planet 
it is nearest. The number of the Comets, which 
have hitherto been discovered and catalogued, 
is not great, but from the earliest dawn of the 
World’s history its inhabitants have regarded 
the advent of any of these with feelings of un- 
easiness akin toawe. Why? Because they have 
learnt of disasters that have sometimes resulted 
from their presence in the sphere in which our 
Earth revolves. Some of the known minor con- 
sequences are: a general gravitation of all 
matters, composing the substance of our Earth, 
out of their perpendicular; certain exhalations; 
agitation of the electric particles packed in the 
elements which make up the atmosphere sur- 
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rounding us; magnetic storms; abnormal 
evaporation resulting in excessive rainfalls, tidal 
waves, etc. 

We must now consider one of these Comets 
which is more immediately concerned with the 
subject of our article, and which, under certain 
conditions, is capable of producing greater 
effects than those just enumerated. It is the 
one which in its periodical transit appeared in 
44 B.C., soon after Julius Caesar was done to 
death in the Senate-House in Rome, and to 
which Roman poets alluded as /ulium Sidus. 
Astronomers have reliably calculated its period 
of complete revolution as once in about every 
575 years. Subsequent to 44 B.c., there is 
knowledge of its periodic visits. Before 44 B.c. 
its immediate two previous visits would have 
fallen in 44+ 575 = 619 Bc, and in 619 
+575=1194 B.c. It is supposed that Homer's 
allusion (Iliad, v, lines 99-106) refers to the 
latter visit. The gods on Olympus decide to 
resume the Trojan War. Jupiter sends down 
Minerva to break the truce: 

Fired with the charge, she headlong urged her flight, 

And shot like lightning from Olympus height. 

As the red Comet, by Saturnus sent, 

To fright the nations with a dire portent; 


(A fatal sign to armies on the plain, 
Or trembling sailors on the watery main.) 
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With sweeping glories glides along in air, 
And shakes the sparkles from its blazing hair. 

We might add that the word comet is derived 
from the Greek Komefes, meaning long-haired. 

The last time this Comet came within view 
of our Earth was in a.p. 1680. The three great 
British astronomers, referred to above, made 
minute studies of its properties, magnitude, and 
tendencies. We learn from them that its size is 
but little more than ten times as large as our 
Moon. Its greatest distance from the Sun, in 
thousands of millions of miles, is nearly twice 
as much as the volume of the present (March 
1918) National Debt of England, in thousands 
of millions of pounds and, although it flies with 
the almost incredible swiftness of 880,000 miles 
an hour, it takes the very long time mentioned 
above to come within sight of our Earth. Its 
tavl can only be described as amazing. As we 
are not Methuselahs, gentle reader, we need 
entertain no anxiety for ourselves when this 
Comet next comes round, in the year of grace 
2,255, and I trust posterity will have good cause 
to exonerate the present writer from any idea 
of assuming the role of an alarmist. To be 
more accurate, in regard to the periodic move- 
ment of this Comet, we should state that accord- 
ing to ascertained data, it works out to nearly 
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seven times in 4,028 years, that is: each com- 
plete revolution equals to £928, or 575# years 
in its average. Computing back from a.p. 1680, 
we find one of its periods falls in 4028-1680 = 2348 
B.C., and this was precisely the year of the Biblical 
Deluge. For, according to the Original Hebrew 
Chronology of the World, confirmed by Ussher, 
the Archbishop of Armagh, in his famous 
“Notations,” in the middle of the seventeenth 
century (and since adopted as the basis of 
Western Ecclesiastical Chronology), the period 
from Creation to the Deluge is placed at 1,656 
years and thence to Anno Domini at 2,348 
years, the combined total of which corresponds 
with 4004 B.c., as the date of Creation. Com- 
petent astronomers tell us that of all known 
Comets, Julius Sidus passes nearest to the orbit 
of our Earth. Should it chance, in its eccentric 
course, to encroach upon our sphere in defiance 
of the Laws of Nature, it would have sufficient 
power not only to cause Forty Days and Forty 
Nights Raw and raise the waters of the Earth 
to a great height, but even to break the very 
crust of the Earth and impel the subterranean 
streams and other liquid matter to join forces 
with those on the surface, and cause a cataclysm 
such as the Deluge. The Rev. William Whiston 
(A.D. 1667-1752), a scientist, scholar, and pro- 
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lific writer, in his “ New Theory of the Earth,” 
remarks that in such an event we may well find 
the true and adequate cause of the Deluge. 
Armenians will remember Mr. Whiston as the 
author (in collaboration with his brother), of 
the excellent Latin translation (published in 
1736) of the History of Armeniaand Geography, 
by the fifth century Armenian historian Moses 
of Khorene. Dr. Halley, in his ‘‘ Miscellanea 
Curioso,” says that a change in the Earth’s centre 
of gravity, but the two-thousandth part of the. 
radius of the Earth, would be sufficient to bury 
the tops of the highest hills under water. And 
again, inthe same work, in regard to the Comet 
in question, he says: ‘“‘ None had threatened 
our Earth with a nearer appulse than that of 
1680. For, by calculations, I find that Nov. 
11 days, 1 hour, 6 minutes p.m. that Comet was 
not above the semidiameter of the Sun to the 
northward of the way of the Earth. At which 
time, had the Earth been there, the Comet would 
have had a parallax equal to that of the Moon 

. what might be the consequences of so near 
an appulse, or of a contact, or, lastly, of a shock 
to the celestial bodies (which is by xo means 
impossible to come to pass) I leave to be dis- 
cussed by the studious of physical matters.” In 
the face of such eminent opinion, it would be 
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presumption on the part of the writer of this 
unpretending treatise, to add any more beyond 
expressing his conviction that given certain 
altered conditions, physically and astronomically, 
a phenomenon, such as the Biblical Deluge, 
could take place. 

“There is a Divinity that shapes our ends,” 
says the Immortal Bard of Avon. This is a 
truism which surely baffles contradiction. That 
shape, as pre-ordained, must be maintained, 
otherwise we suffer. An epicure, who over-in- 
dulges in the luxuries of his table, sometime or 
another, pays the penalty of his indiscretion. 
So do all who break through the natural laws 
made for our good. We notice these every day 
of our lives and we do not wonder. We say: It 
is Nature’s penalty; Nature will have her course. 
The greater the infringement the greater is 
Nature’s punishment. Mankind had violated 
all the natural laws. This seems to us incon- 
ceivable, but that is the judgment of our 
diminutive philosophy. Nature, which is another 
word for the Creator, the Supreme Divinity, 
decreed these laws to bring the tortuous into 
shape. The punishment would be adequate to 
the magnitude of the iniquity. It came: it 
passed. Nature’s displeasure was appeased: a 
fresh life was promised to mankind. But am- 
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bitious man revoked. He renewed his incur- 
sions with tumultuous throngs, and the bane of 
the exotic ruler cast forth from Scythia’s un- 
nurtured steppes; they came; they spread. 
They still prevail, with ever recurring devastat- 
ing eruptions in those biblically sanctified 
mountains and fair valleys of Armenia’s country 
—the land of Ararat. Even-handed Justice un- 
folded the bandage from her eyes; her sword- 
hand is benumbed; her scales flung away. 
‘“Watchman, what of the night?” Heavily but 
clearly comes the answer: It has been a long, 
harrowing night, yea, even for four thousand 
years and more. Luminous Meteors have risen 
at times from Armenia’s own sacred sphere, and 
with their power and brilliancy reigned supreme, 
amidst peace and plenty. Unknown, unsung 
and unheard, many an Armenian Leonidas with 
his devoted Band has fought his Thermopylae 
over and over again, for Country, for Right, 
and for Freedom. It is being done now. Before. 
the ramparts of the highland fortress of Erze- 
roum, ‘‘the Armenians resisted furiously,” so 
reads a report published only six days ago 
(March, 1918), but—the horrors of the night 
have not yet dissipated. The welcome dawn 
seemed to pierce Armenia’s dark horizon but a 
little while ago. It came from Peter's Mighty 
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Empire from behind the Caucasus, gathering 
strength as she entered the horizon, but she 
was seized with paralysing convulsions at home, 
and our Dawn was, once more, a false dawn. 
But the real twilight—the harbinger of the 
glorious morning sun—is approaching, though 
still not clearly distinguishable. With unabated 
spirit, Armenia’s brave sons are themselves 
struggling to grasp it, and St. George and St. 
Denis are standing by to dispel the cimmerian 
gloom, and, once for all, dissolve the suffocating 
weight of the incubus. For have not responsible 
politicians, in Island and Continent, in Guild- 
hall and Chamber, in the terrible Armageddon 
of this twentieth century, often proclaimed that 
they will no longer permit an Empire to stand 
of whom they have, once again, read the mys- 
tic writing on the wall, “ Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin”—thou art weighed in the balance, 
and art found wanting? 


ARMENIAN PROVERBS 


HE use of Proverbs dates back to the 

earliest days of the human race, concur- 
rently with the history of languages and the 
ethnological peculiarities, which differentiate 
one nation from another. They came into favour, 
essentially, as a ready means, under certain 
circumstances, of communicating the current of 
men’s thoughts to one another, in a more popu- 
lar and acceptable form than even the perfection 
of the language itself could convey. They first 
originated amongst the Nations of the East, of 
which we have proof in the familiar Proverbs 
of Solomon. Although these were composed 
nearly a thousand years before the Christian 
Era, they have sustained, unimpaired, the truth 
of their special wisdom, as the ages have rolled 
on. Of a somewhat different scope, however, 
are the National Proverbs and Maxims, which 
have been accumulated by diverse nations, 
mostly during the earlier periods of their 
national existence. They are regarded, gener- 
ally, as illustrative of their distinctive char- 
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acteristics and of the manner in which they, 
popularly, formulate their ideas. They possess 
a philosophy of their own and are the outcome 
of a time, in the history of each nation, when 
the psychology of a primitive audience was 
not sufficiently developed to adapt itself to 
the meaning of a discourse or of an argument, 
delivered in the concrete language of those 
whose sphere of intelligence was of a higher 
order than those of the common multitude. 
Proverbs were thus devised as an unsophisti- 
cated aid to logic, in elucidating ideals and 
themes to those whose simplicity of mind was 
better prepared to understand a saying which, 
though rich in sentiment and significance, was 
yet simple in expression. In fine, a Proverb 
may be defined as a subtle, reflective, and, at 
the same time, an easily comprehensible epitome 
of a whole volume of discourse, expressed in 
somewhat laconic style but strikingly simple in 
form, with but a minimum effort on the part of 
the forces of the intellect. 

The Armenians have their own rich store- 
house of Proverbs, in the formation of which 
both animate and inanimate objects have been 
freely requisitioned. This is a common feature 
in the structural elements of all other national 
Proverbs as well. It is essential to remark, as 
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a circumstance peculiar to Proverbs, as well as 
to Maxims, Adages, Aphorisms, and Axioms, 
in use amongst the Armenians, that almost in 
their entirety, they are the product of days 
when the Armenians were still in the infancy of 
their civilization, with aspirations comparatively 
undeveloped and living amidst an environment 
not yet matured for the exercise of such intel- 
lectual attainments which, as the progress of 
time has demonstrated, they have been capable 
of. They, consequently, based their Proverbs 
on materials and objects. which were most 
familiar to themselves in their daily life. It is 
remarkable that though the Armenians of suc- — 
ceeding generations, marching abreast of the 
requirements of the time, have remained as 
constant to their national characteristics as were 
their ancestors, they cannot be said to have 
added appreciably to their original proverbial 
sayings. The old Proverbs came to stay and 
they have stayed. For, a nation which cannot 
indulge in the short, pithy, and wise saws of its 
forefathers, be they satirical or mollifying, grave 
or gay, lives in intellectual poverty. 

Many of the Armenian Proverbs are in 
rhyme. It will, therefore, be understood that 
their native piquancy is somewhat lost in a free 
translation. Nevertheless an endeavour has 
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been made, successfully it is hoped, to convey 
their full sense, as understood amongst the 
Armenians, in rendering them into English. A 
few of these, gleaned from the writer’s recollec- 
tions, are given below, which though familiar 
to Armenians themselves, may perhaps be of 
interest to others, in comparing them with those 
of other nationalities: 

1. Of all the virtues, an unblemished reputa- 
tion is most valued by an Armenian. The 
advice is handed down in the proverb: A good 
name is better than splendid treasures. 

2. In contemplating matrimony, we have: 
See the mother and know the daughter. 

3. Of all the moral faults, ingratitude is the 
most obnoxious to him: If I were to cook an 
omelette in my hand, he would eat it and then 
desecrate my hand. 

4. It is the nature of the scorpion, says the 
proverb. It is based on an interesting fable 
which relates that a scorpion once, wishing to 
attain the further bank of a rapid stream, asked 
a tortoise if he may be ferried across on his back. 
The necessary consent having been granted, 
the journey started. In the middle of the stream 
the scorpion stung the tortoise twice in a vulner- 
able part in the neck, giving the reason that to 
sting was in his nature. When this painful 
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operation was performed for the third time, the 
tortoise dived under water, leaving his ungrate- 
ful burden to his fate with the remark that it 
was in his nature to dive under water at times, 
Observe the double meaning! 

5. People who are reluctant, through in- 
dolence or otherwise, to co-operate in any work, 
are told: Disburden the stones from your apron. 
This, also, is based on an anecdote to the effect 
that, once upon a time, a man having placed a 
few heavy stones in his apron, refrained from 
all work, with the excuse that he was held down 
by the weight of the stones! 

6. The incorrigibly lazy, or habitually sloth- 
ful person, is characterized thus: The lazy man 
was told a walnut tree was sprouting from his 
shoulder, when he replied that it was well, for 
it would make a shade over his head. 

7. The following proverbial simile speaks for 
itself: When husband and wife are at variance, 
they resemble a pair of scissors; the blades 
close on one another, yet they never cut them- 
selves; but woe to a third party who intervenes 
between the blades! 

8. The wilful instigator of mischief is spoken 
of thus: A fool threw a stone into a well, forty 
wise men could not fetch it out. 

9. Of similar tenor to No. 8, above, is: I only 
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untied the goat’s head-rope. There is a fable 
in connection with this which relates that the 
devil once, seeing a goat tethered to a tree in 
a house, of which the owner was absent, slipped 
its head-rope. The goat, rushing into a room 
and observing its reflection in a large mirror, 
butted against it, completely destroying it. 
When the owner returned, he accused the devil 
of the damage done, whereupon the latter ex- 
onerated himself with the disingenuous plea 
that he merely undid the goat’s head-rope! 

10. One may gather wisdom even from a 
madman: The lunatic went to a wedding, and 
he declared that it was a better place than his 
own house. (Compare the English saying: 
There is method in his madness.) 

11. For the equivalent of the French: Parlez 
du loup et vous verrez sa gueue (speak of the 
wolf and you will see his tail), we have the 
Armenian: Mention the dog’s name and get 
hold of the cane. 

12. Precaution and anxiety, born of sad ex- 
perience, is responsible for the adagial expres- 
sion: The blind man will lose his staff only 
once. 

13. Of similar meaning to No. 12, above, is: 
He who has been bitten by a snake will be 
afraid of a blue and white cord, on a par with 
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which are, “the burnt child” of the English and 
“the scalded cat” of the Spanish. 

14. Shakespeare’s Petruchio, in taming his 
Shrew, would have rejoiced in the exclama- 
tion: Lord save us from a mad dog and an 
unruly woman. 

15. Seductive speech is alluded to, as: The 
tongue has no bone in it. 

16. A sweet tongue can attract a snake from 
its nest, is indicative of complacency and per- 
suasive manners, as against domineering 
methods in accomplishing a difficult aim in life. 

17. Wine requires judicious use, for its 
potency is described as: The staff of old age 
and the vanquisher of youth. 

18. Incompatibility of gay behaviour, on occa- 
sions of sadness, is referred to, as: A donkey’s 
pranks will always commence when crossing a 
bridge. 

19. Utter incredulity in a person’s statement 
is retaliated by the narrator of the statement, 
with: You might just as well say our donkey 
never had a tail. 

20. When veracity is at a discount, we have: 
He who speaks the truth has a hole in his hat. 

21. Erroneous belief in a man’s power to 
erant favours and as a deterrent against im- 
portunities, is described by those in the know 
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as: People think they sniff the odour of grilled 
meat, but they do not know that it is merely 
due to the branding of a donkey. 

22. The English proverb: Self-praise is no 
recommendation, has for its even more expres- 
sive equivalent, in Armenian: The lunatic will 
praise himself and the idiot his wife. 

23. Better the devil you know than the devil 
you don’t, is a well-known English proverb, 
but the Armenian shows even more cautious- 
ness: Better a tried devil than an untried 
angel. 

24. For an inoffensive and disinterested third 
party, who suffers undeservedly when two people 
have a quarrel of their own, we have: The 
horse and the mule had a scramble, and the 
donkey got trampled over. 

25. For disagreement between two dishonest 
and unscrupulous men of the same trade, there 
is the saying: When a thief robs a thief, it 
astonishes God in Heaven. 

26. Men of alien interests, entrusted with 
power to govern, who, steeped in iniquity, 
torture the innocent whilst they screen the 
guilty, whom they favour, are characterized as: 
A dog will not prey on another dog. 

27. For the equivalent of the Latin, Multum 
zm parvo (much in little), we have: It is the 
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smallest sparrows that swallow the biggest 
mulberries. 

28. People, timorous of their health, have a 
habit of exclaiming: May the devil’s ear be 
deaf, whenever acknowledging a satisfactory 
state of health or of affairs in general. It is 
hoped that by so exclaiming, a Benign Provi- 
dence will render the devil deaf, momentarily, 
whilst the acknowledgment is made. That in- 
dividual is regarded as a kind of general dis- 
penser of all the ills, similar to that which once 
a Pagan world believed as issuing from Pan- 
dora’s casket, for tormenting mankind. Compare 
the English saying, “ Touch wood,” which is 
uttered under similar conditions, with the hope 
that the Holy Cross, which was made of wood, 
may extend its efficacy to the particular wood 
which is touched, and thereby act as a safe- 
guard against imaginary evil influences. 

29. An Armenian proverb says: If love does 
not come naturally it will never come, even if 
you drag it with golden chains. 

30. Love, spontaneous and mutual, should be 
persevered in and cherished, even if overtaken 
by irritating opposition, for: Should a rose be 
despised because it has thorns? This proverb 
is brought in, with excellent effect, in one of his 
characteristic epics, Ser Vripyal (Love Erring), 
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by Mesrovb Thaliatiantz, an eminent Armenian 
classical scholar and poet, who flourished in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

31. Every flower has its special perfume, 
points to the attractive powers of the feminine 
sex, no matter whether they possess remarkable 
beauty or otherwise. 

32. To give the camel water in a thimble, 
quotes, with asperity, the epicure of comfortable 
proportions, when offered an inadequate repast. 

33. When a person shows total incapacity in 
doing the work assigned to him, it is said that 
when he attains competency: The camel’s tail 
will reach the ground. In other words, an im- 
possibility. 

34. The camel was asked what his occupa- 
tion was? He replied, silk weaving. He was 
told it was apparent from his lips! This is ap- 
plied to a crude mannered person incapable of 
attaining the least degree of refinement. Com- 
pare the English: You cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ears. 

35. The camel was asked why his back was 
crooked. His reply was the question: Can you 
see anything in my anatomy which is in any way 
symmetrical? It denotes a person who is a hope- 
less failure in every walk of life, and no redeeming 
features may be expected of him. 

M 
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36. When a lazy person asks for money or 
food, without endeavouring to work for it, he is 
told: If the camel needs thistle let him stretch 
his neck for it. 

37. He parades about, mounted on a camel, 
with bent body. (Ineffectual attempt at hiding.) 
Compare the proverbial saying about the os- 
trich, which buries its head in the sand with 
its body exposed and believing itself safe from 
hunters. 

38. The axiomatic saying: A visible village 
needs no indication, has for its equivalent in 
French: Ox ne cherche point ad prouver la 
lumwere. (Thereis no necessity for proving the 
existence of light.) 

39. That a dishonest undertaking will, sooner 
or later, meet with disaster, is strikingly empha- 
sized in the saying: An ill-balanced load will not 
reach its destination. 

40. To get out from under the rain and get 
under the waterspout, is a saying which has its 
equivalents in many other languages. 

41. A man who, having done an insignificant 
service to someone, makes it a constant pretext 
for demanding impossible favours comes under 
the proverb: He has become the Jew’s tooth. 
A story attached to this relates that an Eastern 
Jew and a Christian coming to blows over an 
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exorbitant transaction, the Jew found he had to 
retire, minus a tooth in his lower jaw. This he 
carefully preserved in an invisible pocket in his 
belt. Thereafter, the Christian became a verit- 
able martyr to the Jew’s demands, for whenever 
these were refused, the tooth would be held up 
to view and dire reprisals in a Court of Justice 
threatened. 

42. A stupid bargain is denoted by: If the 
blind did not go to market, all things in it would 
become putrid. 

43. Thaliatiantz, mentioned above, says, in 
another of his poems: For the thoughts of men 
value not the gift, but rather the manner in which 
it is received. Compare the English: Look not 
a gift horse in the mouth. The meaning and 
intention of the following proverbs are self- 
evident (explanatory notes are appended when 
not so). 

44. He got mixed up with them in the same 
water. (A man of the lower classes, who fatu- 
ously thinks that difference in rank is obliterated 
because of an accidental contact with men of the 
higher classes. ) 

45. He has his one hand in fat and the other 
in honey. (Temporary good luck.) 

46. It is the lame man who invariably comes 
in contact with the stone, 
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47. A mangy goat drinks water always right 
from the middle of the spring. 

48. What a blind man needs is a pair of 
eyes. 

49. The bride next door is always more 
beautiful. ? 

50. When once the cow is felled to the ground 
there are many at hand with their knives. 

51. Whatever tune they play, so will we 
dance. 

52. A straight talk needs no reply, nor does 
a crooked one. 

53. To satisfy the mother’s appetite, on the 
pretext that the child is hungry. 

54. The river does not always bring a red 
apple. 

55. The man who digs a pit oftentimes falls 
into it himself. 

56. He is always in evidence, like a broken 
spoon. 

57. Broth made from cheap meat is fit for the 
dog. 

58. Music from a distance is always sooth- 
ing. 

59. One curse for the good, two for the bad 
(so says a man disappointed in life). 

60. A black donkey with a crimson crupper! 

61. To place the frying pan on the fire, before 
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the fish is hooked. (Compare the English: 
Counting your chickens before they are hatched.) 

62. The fish has gone bad, right at its very 
head. (It is no use blaming the under staff in 
any mal-administration, when it is the head him- 
self who is the cause of it all.) 

63. To place the head under the Bible when 
it is not aching. (Needlessly seeking a remedy 
when there is no cause for complaint.) 

64. A speaker needs a listener. Compare the 
French: La parole est mottié & celur que parle, 
mote a celue gue lécoute. (The spoken word 
belongs half to him who speaks and half to him 
who listens.) 

65. It is the best swimmer that is carried 
away by the water. 

66. He has dog’s luck. 

67. The secrets of a house are known through 
the children. 

68. Where your bread lies, there you stay. 

69. The egg thief will one day be a horse 
thief. 

70. They have got hold of a milch cow. 

71. [hey point him out with their finger. 

72. | speak to you, O Bowl; hear me, O 
Pitcher. (An indirect hint.) 

73. If one expectorates above his head it will 
descend on his forehead; if below, it will fall on 
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his beard. (Adilemma: When the elder member 
of a family is asked to decide in a quarrel between 
two of his nearest relations.) 

74. He has become an inflated goat-skin and 
made another person its mouth. (Screening one’s 
self behind another to escape blame.) 

75. Our donkey has escaped and eaten their 
barley. (Said in derision, when a very remote 
relation endeavours to establish close relation- 
ship.) 

76. We have been so long in dying that an 
invitation comes to us from the cemetery. (Ap- 
plied when an inexperienced person attempts to 
teach other people their business.) 

77. Keep the light in your homestead always 
burning. (Take care of to-day and to-morrow 
will take care of itself, says the English proverb.) 

78. The knife has reached the bone. (The 
extreme case of unjust treatment of an innocent 
person.) 

79. Water will become stagnant if it remains 
standing in the same place for long. The posi- 
tion of a guest who, having been invited to spend 
the week-end, makes himself at home for an 
uncomfortably prolonged period, and thereby 
renders himself unwelcome.) 

80. He who counts will be carried away by 
the wolf. Compare the French: Bredbzs compiés, 
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le loup les mange. (If you count your sheep the 
wolf will eat them.) 

81. His blood draws. Compare the French: 
Bon sang ne peut mentir. (Good blood cannot 
lie.) 

82. He has rubbed the other’s head with 
treacle. (Meaning, to cheat.) 

83. The fox will brag when under cover only. 

84. Our broths will not bear mixing. An 
honest man can never get on with a dishonest 
one. 

85. If the heart is inclined, there will be fat 
in the jar. (Where there is a will there is a way 
of helping others.) 

86. The donkey is the same donkey; it is 
only its pack-saddle which is changed. (Persons 
of moderate or low degree of intelligence who, 
having amassed a fortune, simulate what is be- 
yond their natural aptitude, generally do not 
succeed, especially if wanting in tact as well.) 

87. Acertain fable has it that a domesticated 
wolf having become ill, a chapter from the Bible 
was being read by some simple folk over its 
head, when, observing a flock of sheep passing 
in the distance, its natural propensities to attack 
the flock supervened and it became uncontrol- 
able. Hencethe proverb: The Bible was being 
read over the wolf's head, when it exclaimed, 
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‘Flurry up or I shall miss the flock.” Metaphori- 
cally, it is applied to persons habitually in the 
wrong, who are impervious to advances made 
for their redemption. Compare the English 
proverb: A tiger cannot change his stripes nor 
a leopard its spots. 

88. We are carrying the world on our 
shoulders (Atlas like), whilst you are riding 
across it and driving it. 

89. A snake does not poison water. (Evil 
should not be returned for good.) 

90 The cat should have been killed the very 
first evening. The interesting story goes that 
two sisters were married, one to a man of deter- 
mination and the other to one of opposite 
calibre. In one case the man was master in his 
house, whilst in the other the woman reigned 
supreme. After a year’s bitter endurance, the 
husband of the latter sought from his brother- 
in-law the cause of the difference in the situation. 
It was quite simple he was told. On the very 
first evening of their marriage the man of deter- 
mination found his wife’s favourite cat installed 
on the dinner table, a bad habit it had been per- 
mitted to acquire during the lady’s pre-nuptial 
days. He remonstrated. She was obdurate. He 
seized the cat, strangled it, and threw it out of 
the window. How perfectly simple, and what a 
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fortuitous coincidence that his wife happened to 
possess such a domestic pet, too. The henpecked 
one hurried home. An imaginary grievance 
brought onthe storm. This was his opportunity. 
He rushed for the innocent cat. A warning voice 
stopped him: “ Desist, it is too late; you should 
have killed the cat on the very first evening.” 
The moral is plain. 
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Elected 5th May 1892, consecrated 26th September 1893, died 29th 


October 1907 
Popularly known as /azrzk, a term of endearment signifying /7¢¢le father 
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The oldest Armenian National Era—The Dionysian or 
Christian Era 


HE oldest Armenian National Era for 

calculating periods of time goes back to a 
very early date. Itis known as Hazka Sherchan, 
or Cycle of Haik, the traditional founder of the 
Armenian nation. It is placed at 2492 B.c. Itis 
obviously difficult to say, with any degree of 
certainty, how this period was fixed. The his- 
torical date of Haik’s rupture with Nimrod 
(known as Baal or Bél in Armenian writings) 
at Babylon and his settlement in Southern 
Armenia is given by early Armenian chroniclers 
as 2247 B.c., and his subsequent overthrow and 
slaying of Nimrod as 2108 B.c. The latter date 
corresponds with the establishment of the first 
National Government in Armenia by Haik. It 
may, however, be permitted to offer a reasonable 
conjecture as to the origin of the Era. The 
Septuagints, or seventy translators of the Old 
Testament (273 B.c.), placed the Creation at 
5425 B.c., and the deluge at 3163 B.c., when 
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Noah was 600 years old. Between the deluge 
and 2492 B.C. is an interval of 671 years. 
Armenian traditional history gives three genera- 
tions after Noah as the immediate progenitors 
of Haik, namely: Japheth, Togarmah, and 
Gomer, whose births next in descent are not 
mentioned in the Bible as those from Adam to 
Noah. The earliest Armenians, therefore, pre- 
sumably struck an average (a hypothetical 
expedient not uncommon with some Biblical 
chronologists of diverse nations) for the ages of 
the three patriarchs between Noah and Haik, 
as the length of human life went in those days. 
If this presumption may be allowed, it would 
account for determining 2492 B.c. as the oldest 
Armenian era, coupled with the name of 
Haik. 

It is precisely owing to the want of authentic 
evidence that foreign writers came to style the 
old Armenian era as “vague,” in which light 
they also regarded the era of the ancient 
Egyptians. But it may with equal cogency be 
claimed for the Armenians that there is no 
ancient era, either among the Eastern or 
Western nations, which founded on tradition 
has not been open to doubt and controversy 
when subjected to critical scrutiny. Even the 
era of Anno Domini, which was promulgated 
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by Dionysius Axzguus, or “ Little,” in A.D. 525, — 
and gradually adopted by all the Christian 
nations, is considered as four years too late, the 
birth of Christ being placed by various com- 
mentators at four years previous to the year 
A.D. 1 of our familiar era. 

It may not be inopportune if we give here an 
outline of the salient features in connection with 
the controversy on the subject of the Christian 
era. The Dionysian theory is based on the 
assumption that the birth of Christ took place in 
the 753rd year of the foundation of Rome. 
Others place it in the 4713th year of the Julian 
era,' on the ground that thirty-three years after, 
namely, in the 4746th year of the same era the 
Paschal full moon actually fell on Friday, the 
3rd April. This coincided with the customary 
date of the Hebrew Passover, during which the 
crucifixion of our Lord happened. This argu- 
ment is further strengthened by the assertion 
that no full moon happened on a Friday for 
several years either before or after it. Opposite 
computers maintain that the occurrence of the 
Paschal full moon, coinciding with a Friday, was 
in A.D. 29, as at present reckoned, and as Christ 
was thirty-three years old when He died His 
birth must have been four years before a.p. 1. 


* The year 1918 is the 6631st of the Julian Period. 
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Then there are other supporters of the Dion- 
ysian theory, who quote in affirmation the 
prophecy of Daniel (ix, 24-27), which when 
paraphrased by the substitution of “year” for 
“week,” as given in the original text, predicted 
that 490 years after the re-establishment of 
Hebrew law and religion in Jerusalem Messiah’s 
life would come to an end. The Temple of 
Solomon was burnt by Nebuchadnazzar in 
586 B.c. and the Jewish nation carried off to 
Babylonas captives. Cyrus conquered Babylon 
in 538 B.c. In the second year of the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes (521-485) the foundation of 
the new Temple was recommenced under the 
governship of Zerubbabel, and dedicated in 
516 B.c. From 586 to 516 B.c. 1s a period of 
seventy years, during which the Jews were 
captives in Babylon. They now, once more, 
reflocked into their cherished city, but their 
religion was contaminated by sojourn in a 
foreign land, and needed purifying. Ezra, the 
priest, and Nehemiah, the pious patriot, shared 
the honour of accomplishing this object in con- 
formity with the ancient Mosaic laws. Artax- 
erxes I (Longimanus) came to the throne of 
Persia in 465 B.c. Seven years after, that is, in 
458 z.c., he granted his famous “ Firman” to 
Ezra for the legal re-establishment of Hebrew 
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religion and complete restoration of the city of 
Jerusalem. This date (458 B.c.) is the coinci- 
dence with Daniel's prophecy. According to 
Luke (iii, 23), the Baptism of our Lord (when 
He was twenty-nine, or in the thirtieth year of 
His age) took place in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius, the Roman Emperor (767- 
790, from the foundation of Rome, or A.p. 14- 
37), that is, in A.D. 29, after which, as the 
Synoptic Gospels tell us, His ministration lasted 
three years, and then came His Death. There- 
fore, 458+29+3=490 years. But, notwith- 
standing the controversy, the Christian era, as 
introduced by Dionysius, has continued and so 
year 1918 Armenian era, uninterruptedly, the 

Shey NN A 

‘ being the 4410th (2492+ 1918) of the 
ae era. It still appears annually in Armenian 
almanacs, though its use for secular and non- 
secular purposes has long been discontinued, 
having given place to the universal era of our 
Lord for civil purposes and to the Reformed 
national era for ecclesiastical and calendarial 
purposes. The year 1918 is the 1367th of the 
latter era, which commenced in a.p. 552. Of 
this we shall have more to say later on. 


Page 177, line 15, for ‘‘ year 1918” read ‘‘ has the.” 
ys ye be reefer" has the” zegd "year 1913.” 
9» 275, 55 15, for ‘‘ Miaworjal” read ‘* Miaworyal.” 
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The Division of the Solar Year—The Division of the Lunar 
Month—-The Week—The Origin of the Armenian Terms 
for Sunday and Friday. 


MONGST the ancient Armenians the 

civil year was divided into twelve equal 
months of thirty days each, of which the follow- 
ing were the names: Navasard, Hworce, Sahmee, 
Tre, Qaghwots, Arats, Mehekan, Aryeg, Ahekazn, 
Maryeree, Margats and Hrwotits, with an inter- 
calary month at the end (Avyelzats) of five days, 
making in all ayear of 365 days. The commence- 
ment of the year, or 1st Navasard, corresponded 
with the 11th of August. This year of 365 days 
fell short of the actual tropical year by six hours, 
as understood in their times and as evidenced 
by the later Julian year (3651 days). This dis- 
crepancy was easily obvious to them, as the 
observances of their religious festivals were 
shifting in successive years to different periods 
as marked by the seasons. Consequently, for 
the regular recurrence of their festivals, they 
instituted a sacred or religious year, which 
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commenced with the Vernal Equinox, or: the 
Armenian month of Aryeg. The civil year, how- 
ever, falling back six hours every year, meant a 
loss of one day every four years as compared 
with the fixed sacred year. It thus tooka cycle 
of 4 x 365 =1460 years for the two calendars to 
fall on the same day again. 

As amongst other ancient nations, so amongst 
the Armenians, the four distinct phases of the 
moon influenced them in the division of the lunar 
month into four equal parts of seven days each. 
At a later period this came to be known as 
week. But the division of the lunar month into 
hebdomadal periods did not participate in the 
computations of their religious calendars. This 
was an advantage to them, for, as we know, the 
week, not being an aliquot part of the tropical 
year, nor even of the lunar month, caused a 
great deal of inconvenience, and is so doing to 
this day. The reason for the inconvenience is 
obvious. It introduced a discordant factor, 
necessitating elaborate reconciliations between 
civil and ecclesiastical years in the construction 
of calendars during the early stages of Christian 
civilization. Theancient Armenians named the 
seven days of the week after the seven planets 
as known to them. I give these below (column 1) 
with their Greek equivalents (column 2). I have 
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added a third column (3) showing the corre- 
sponding names of the week as in use amongst 
the Armenians at present, and which were 
adopted by them when Christianity was first 
established in Armenia. The last column (4) 
shows the Hebrew names of the week, from 
which those in column (3) were fashioned in sub- 
stitution for the earlier ones of pagan origin. 
The columns in each case start with Sunday. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Pre-Christian Gresin Christian TT area 
Armenian. Armenian. 

Aryegak. Helios. Miashabath. Yom Ehad. 
Loosin. Selene. Yerkushabath. ,, Shénee. 
Hrat. Ares. Yereqshabath. ,, Shéleshee. 
Phailadzu. Hermes. Choreqshabath. ,, Rebiah. 
Loosenthag. Zeus. Hingshabath. ,, Khaméshee. 
Loosabyer. Aphrodite. Vetsshabath. » shishee, 
Erewak. Cronus. Shabath. Shabath. 


Students of Malay will recognize the Hebrew 
week-day names as being identical with those 
in usein the Malay language, with local adapta- 
tions: Hart Ahad, Hari Sentan, Hari Selasa, 
etc., with the exception of the sixth day, which 
is Jema’at. The reason for this is that the Malay 
names were adopted from the Arabic with the 
influx of Mohammedan Arabs into the Malay 
Peninsula in the eighth century, with whom 
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Jema'at takes the place of Shzshee, the rest being 
of cognate origin with the Hebrew. My 
authority for columns 1, 2, and 3 is Anania, of 
Shirak, a celebrated Armenian astronomer and 
mathematician of the seventh century, as given 
in his Astghabanutheun, z.e., Astronomy. In the 
Hebrew names of the days of the week Shabath 
stands for Saturday. The succeeding days are 
designated numerically, that is, First Day, 
Second Day, and so following until the Sixth 
Day. The Armenian names (column 3) indi- 
cate, First after Sabbath (Sunday), Second after 
Sabbath and so forth. These, with two excep- 
tions, have been in use amongst them from the 
end of the third century when, first amongst 
the Nations of the Earth, they embraced 
Christianity as their National Religion (a.p. 
298). 

The two exceptions just mentioned are, frst, 
Miashabath (Sunday) which very early in the 
history of their church they changed into Keu- 
rake, after the Greek Kupiaxh (from Képioc, Lord), 
meaning Lord’s Day and corresponding to the 
Armenian Zerunakan (the Lord’s). Secondly, 
the Greeks, who also distinguish the days of 
the week with numerical denominations in place 
of their ancient originals, in course of time sub- 
stituted Parasceve (Uapacxevh), meaning “ Pre- 
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paration ” for their Sixth Day (Friday). In this 
action they were influenced, as it would seem, 
by the fact that amongst the Jews it was the 
day of Preparation before the Sabbath of Pass- 
over or, as customarily known amongst them, 
the evening of that day. Hence Parasceve came 
to assume the secondary meaning, “evening.” 
Armenians took a similar action at the same 
time. They changed the name of the Sixth 
Day, Vetsshabath, into Urbath, which is de- 
rived from the Syriac “ Erupath” or ‘‘ Erubad,” 
and which in that language means “ Evening” 
and by affinity ‘‘ Preparation.” At first, as 
amongst the Jews, both the Greeks and Ar- 
menians applied their newly adopted names to 
the evening or the day before Holy Saturday, 
z.¢., Good Friday, devoted to preparation for 
the Pascha, but in course of time the two words, 
respectively, came to stand for every Friday in 
the year. 


CRAP TERM 


The Division of the Day into Hours and into Watches— 
Description of the Armenian Good Friday—An Incident 
on the Latin Good Friday, 1918. 


N invariable natural phenomenon and, 

therefore, the basic factor in the division 
of time is the Solar Day, by virtue of the per- 
fectly regulated rotation of the Earth on her 
Axis. The ancient Armenians, like their con- 
temporaries the Chaldeans and Egyptians, were 
not slow in observing the utility of sub-dividing 
the Day into days and nights of twelve equal 
hours each. In pre-Christian days, a special 
titular deity presided over each of the thirty 
days comprising the month, prognosticating 
good or evil according to the finding of the 
Astrologers. As an example of the remarkable 
complexity of Armenian Classical Terminology, 
it may be observed that the twelve hours of the 
day had appropriate names indicating degrees 
of light, rising in significance, in a gradual cre- 
scendo as it were, from the hour of day-break 
to noon and gradually declining thence to 
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sunset. The names of the hours of the night, 
indicating varying degrees of darkness, were 
similarly styled. 

Dawn and dusk were the twelfth of the 
hour and, consequently, noon and midnight 
were the sixth of the hour, respectively. Days 
and nights were marked into four parts each. 
In regard to the day, the four parts, commenc- 
ing with dawn and each embracing three hours, 
were designated, successively, as the /zrst, 
Third, Sixth, and Ninth Hour. Similarly, the 
night was divided into Four Watches known, 
successively, as the Furst, Second, Third, and 
fourth ‘Watch. The official day commenced 
with the sunset of the previous evening. This 
iS SO even now in connection with Ecclesiastical 
purposes. For we find that in the Armenian 
Church the principal Festivals, for example: 
Christmas, the Annunciation, the Ascension, 
Pentecost, the Exaltation of the Cross, etc., 
commence in the previous evening, with a 
special service known as Nakhatonak or Pre- 
Festival which is the same as the “ Proheortia ” 
of the Greek Church. 

In the belief that it will not be devoid of in- 
terest, we will now describe the marked incidents 
in the Sufferings of our Redeemer, as observed 
in the Armenian Church during the twenty- 
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four hours of Good Friday, known in that 
church as Awag Urébath, or Great Friday. It 
commences at the Fzrst Watch of the night, 
that is, at 6 p.m. of the Thursday previous, as 
we now reckon time. It is the hour at which 
our Lord partook of the Mystic Supper at the 
Feast of the Jewish Passover. It is preceded 
by the ceremony of the Washing of the Feet of 
the Disciples, which is still observed in the 
Armenian Church with time-honoured statell- 
ness. The Second Watch commences at 9 p.m. 
of our present time. The Service associated 
with it is, in solemnity, the most impressive in 
the entire Ritual of the Armenian Passion Week. 
The Church is stripped of its adornments. The 
High Altar is draped in black. A large wax 
candle, symbolic of our Lord, burns high up on 
the Holy Altar with twelve smaller ones, six 
on each side, typifying the twelve Disciples. 
The Clergy in sable cope and the Choir in 
sombre cassock chant the Hymnal Antiphones 
and the exquisitely beautiful Anthems com- 
posed by the Catholicos Nerses in the Middle 
Ages. After each of the six Lessons according 
to the Gospels, a pair of the smaller candles, 
one from each side, is extinguished and removed 
to the Vestry, symbolic of the desertion of the 
Disciples. The last Lesson is read amidst in- 
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creasing feelings of devotion. It is now the 
hour of midnight and the 77rd Watch. The 
only remaining candle, the large one, is silently 
removed. It disappears behind the heavy 
vestry curtain, symbolic of the abandonment of 
the Lord Jesus into the hands of the accusers. 
The whole church is now in complete Zenebrae. 
The clergy, in slow deep measure, intone the 
Pharg ye Bartzoons (Gloria in Excelsis) and the 
choir join in, in subdued heavy chant. The 
glow of the sparks from the swinging censer, 
round transept and nave, is all that can be seen 
in the solemn darkness, and, the mind’s eye of 
the believer, in devout contemplation, follows 
that glow—and beyond. There is no room here 
for the sceptic. He stands outside, drawn away 
by forces inexplicable to human understanding. 
The fourth Watch, in the raw blackness pre- 
ceding the morn, is the hour of Caitaphas. At 
the First Hour of Day, when foul darkness 
struggles in giving place to dawn, Christ is 
already before Pontius Pilate. It takes three 
hours for the hurried Trial and the toilsome 
procession up Calvary. In mid-forenoon, or the 
Third Hour (9 a.m. of our present time) takes 
place the Crucifixion. In the words of our 
beautiful classic anthem: ye hurbathu jzham 
yerrwordin, beweretsar Tair ye Khacheen: On 
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Friday, at the hour of three, to the Cross, Thou, 
~ OLord, wert nailed. It is now the Sixth Hour, 
midday—His Death on the Cross. The foun- 
dations of the Earth trembled, we read, and 
light gave place to darkness over the Earth 
until the Ninth Hour, or the Descent from the 
Cross. 

It was at this very Ninth Hour, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-five years afterwards, 
that is, at 3 p.m. of the 29th March, 1918, on 
the Latin Good Friday, amidst the clamour of 
the World’s Greatest War, that a projectile 
hurled from a monster long-range gun, devised 
by a Christian Power, struck a Church in Paris. 
It came from the incredible distance of 75 miles, 
with a trajectory rising at the highest point of 
its curve to the unprecedented altitude of, pro- 
bably, more than five times the height of 
Everest, the highest mountain on Earth. The 
foundations of the Earth shook once more. 
Perhaps the worshippers were even still listen- 
ing to the Celebrant’s “ Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani,” when death and destruction spread 
around. It was the futile triumph of stern am- 
bition, of a relentless fellow Christian, who at 
the very moment of Christ’s Death on the 
Cross for the redemption of humanity, wrought 
the havoc. Ambition! 
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By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 


The Ninth Hour is passed; it is dusk; the 
Saviour is laid in His Tomb; Great Friday 
closes. 


CHARTER EV 


The Origin of the Armenian Kaghand (New Year) and of 
Zatik (Haster).—The Association between the Armenian 
Garn Astudzou (Lamb of God) and the Paschal Lamb— 
The Hebrew Lunar Month—The Easter and the Quarto- 
decimans. 


HE word Calendar is of Latin derivation. 

In Armenian we have Kaghand as its 
equivalent. Amongst the Ancient Romans, the 
beginning of each month or the New Moon was 
called calendae, from calare to call. Varro sup- 
poses its origin to have been the calling to- 
gether of the people on the first of each month 
to announce the birth of the New Moon and 
the days of the festivals in the coming month. 
Other fixed points which marked the different 
periods of the month were known as /des and 
ones. In course of time, the public proclama- 
tion of the Calends gave place to formulated 
tables, giving the aforesaid informations and 
regulating certain civil requirements in the 
transaction of business known as Calendarium, 
hence Calendar and its Armenian derivative 
Kaghand. We must point out, however, that 
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the usage of the word, amongst the Armenians, 
is confined to the 1st of January or the New 
Year, when it is customary to exchange greet- 
ings on the Kaghand or New Calends. For 
the determination of the events and dates in 
the Armenian Ephemerides, we have the Ovat- 
suits (Day Directory or Almanac), the Zozat- 
sutts (Feast Directory or Church Calendar, and 
known in the Greek Church as “ Typikon ”) 
and the Parzatomar (Simplex Calendarium). 
The formation of Calendars became a neces- 
sity when the Church was still young, owing to 
the moveable date of Easter. Tables were re- 
quired for knowing the exact date of Easter, 
each year, together with the Moveable Feasts 
of which the dates oscillated forwards or back- 
wards, according to Easter being early or late. 
We have no record of the observance of this 
Feast in Apostolic times, nor is there any men- 
tion of them in their writings, but the Resurrec- 
tion, as the most important of Church Festivals, 
was already being observed in the Churches of 
Asia as early as in the second century, co-in- 
cident with the Hebrew Feast of the Passover. 
This is evidenced by the Patristic writings of 
the period, namely, those of Polycarp of Smyrna, 
St. Irenaeus, Melito of Sardis and Hippolytus. 
Amongst the Armenians, Soord Harutheun 
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(Holy Resurrection) or Easter is popularly 
known as Zazzk, and it has been so called from 
the earliest days of Christianity. Its origin is two- 
fold. It is known that amongst the Georgians 
of Caucasia, in pre-Christian days, the name of 
a great goddess was Zatenx. Similar sounding 
names, to wit, Zadz or Sadz are also traced in 
Egyptian and Greek Mythology. From the 
fact that the beautiful daughter of the King of 
the Alans (to the north-east of Armenia), who 
became the Queen of the Armenian King, 
Artashes II, bore the name of “ Sathenik,” the 
presumption is favoured that she was named 
after such a goddess as Zaten. Father Alishan, 
an Armenian nineteenth-century writer of great 
repute, in his work on the Religions of the 
ancient Armenians, tells us that a god of Justice, 
Zadk by name, is mentioned in the East, the 
commemoration of whose Feast may have given 
place to the Christian Chief Festival and so 
named by the early Armenians. And, this is 
not an isolated or singular practice, for we find 
that the English word ‘“ Easter” is derived 
from the Old German Ostara, a goddess of 
Spring, in whose honour a festival was cele- 
brated in April. 

The second origin of the Armenian word 
Zattk is far more interesting. We refer to its 
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etymological association with the Hebrew word 
Passech, which in that language means to fass 
over. It is well known that the Jewish Feast of 
the Passover is of very ancient origin and, as 
most of my readers must know, is in memory of 
the Exodus of the Jews from Egypt in the six- 
teenth century before Christ. Biblical readers 
will remember that the night previous to the 
Exodus the destroying Angel put to death the 
first-born of the Egyptians, but the habitations 
of the Hebrews being marked with the Blood 
of the Lamb, killed that evening, were spared. 
It was, therefore, a Providential Pass Over. 
In Greek it is known as Pascha (Iacya) as also 
in Latin, in Aramaic as Pzscha and in Armen- 
ian as Zatzk. During the first four centuries of 
the Christian Era, whilst the Armenians had 
no alphabet of their own, the Greek language 
was in vogue in the Liturgy of the Armenian 
Church in Armenia Major, and the Syriac in 
Armenia Minor and in the Armenian Diocese of 
Northern Mesopotamia. In 406, the Armenian 
alphabet was invented by St. Mesrovb. From 
that memorable date till past the middle of the 
fifth century was the Golden Era of Armenian 
Literature, during which St. Mesrovb, with the 
help of St. Sahak (Catholicos from 387 to 440) 
rendered the Holy Bible into Armenian, which 
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foreign commentators have justly described as 
the “Queen of Translations.” In this transla- 
tion, in choosing an equivalent for Pascha, the 
translators used the Armenian word Zafzh, 
which being already in use among them on the 
ground of another and earlier association, we 
find, with a remarkable coincidence, it answered 
its purpose from a philological standpoint as 
well. The root of the Armenian word Zatzz is 
Zat, which used as a preposition means “ ex- 
cept,’ “save.” | As’a'verb, it is Zatyel = to''de- 
tach, leave out, separate. The suffix, 24, amongst 
its other usages in the Armenian language de- 
notes agency—attributively. For example: 
Mart means war; J/arttk means warrior, and 
so Zatzk means those who were detached, left 
over or passed over. It may be of interest to 
mention that according to Bruder’s “ Concord- 
ance” of the Greek Bible, the word ‘‘ Pascha” 
is mentioned twenty-six times in the New 
Testament, namely, in Matthew four times; in 
Mark five times; in Luke seven times, and in 
John ten times, all of which are rendered in the 
English version as Passover. In the Armenian 
version, the word Zatzk appears throughout 
Matthew, Mark, and John, whilst in Luke Zatzk 
appears once, Pascha once, and Passech five 
times, I feel unable to offer a reliable reason 
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for the latter differentiation, unless it was with 
the object of perpetuating the equivalents, as 
used by other nations, for the benefit of students. 
Or again, inasmuch as Passech is given preced- 
ence in point of number, was it out of compli- 
ment to the Syrian Armenians in North Syria, 
in whose chief city, Antioch, Luke wrote his 
Gospel in the Syriac language? 

The symbolic parallel between the Armenian 
Garn Astudzou, 1.e., The Lamb of God, which 
is held in prominent veneration in the Armenian 
Church, as representing triumph over death, 
and the Paschal Lamb sacrificed in commemora- 
tion of the Jewish Ritual, offers, I think, little 
ground. to expatiate upon in special, beyond a 
reference. 

The Hebrew Ecclesiastical Year commenced 
with the Spring Equinox. It consisted of 12. 
lunar months of 30 and 29 days each, alternately, 
or alunar year of 354 days. This being short 
of the solar year by about 11 days, they inter- 
calated every third or fourth year a thirteenth 
month (Ve-Adar) of 29 days, by way of equation 
between the solar and lunar years. Their first 
month is /Vzsaz, and on the occurrence of the 
Full Moon on the r4th of this month, the 
Hebrew Passover is celebrated, even to this 
day, without any variation. 
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The cradle of Christianity was in Asia Minor, 
where the ‘‘Seven Churches” were first estab- 
lished, as mentioned by St. John the Divine. 
The Apostles, through whom the Christian 
Doctrine was spread, were all Hebrews. It can, 
therefore, be easily realized why the principal 
Christian Festival was fixed by them to coincide 
with their familiar Passover—the 14th day of 
the month of Nisan. Moreover, there was the 
important reason that the Crucifixion actually 
took place during that Festival. Consequently, 
on whichever day of the week the Paschal Full 
Moon fell, that day was observed as the Festival 
of Pascha, amongst the early Christians of Asia 
and Africa as well as in Rome. It should 
be understood that “ Pascha,” as observed by 
the Christians of those early days, meant a col- 
lective celebration of the history of the Passion, 
that is, the Sufferings, Trial, Crucifixion and 
Death of our Saviour, followed by the Resur- 
rection on the third day. Therefore, if in any 
one year, the Paschal Full Moon, or 14th day 
of Nisan, occurred on, say, a Wednesday, the 
Resurrection would be celebrated on the follow- 
ing third day—a Friday; if on a Thursday, it 
would be celebrated on the following Saturday, 
and so forth. It was at a later period that 
“Pascha” or “ Easter” came to be associated 
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more particularly with the Resurrection. To- 
wards the end of the second century, however, 
the feeling predominated in the Churches of 
Rome and Alexandria that the near coincidence 
of the Hebrew Passover and the Christian 
Pascha should be maintained, but that the 
observance of the Resurrection or Easter Day 
should be accorded a character of its own, inde- 
pendent of any association with the Hebrew 
Feast. As a matter of fact, the real reason for 
taking this step was to avoid a conjunction 
between the two celebrations whenever possible, 
in order to emphasize the divergence between 
the two religions. Accordingly, in these two 
Churches, the zxearest Sunday following the 
Paschal Full Moon was determined. The 
Eastern Churches, however, or some of them, 
continued, down to the first quarter of the 
fourth century, to adhere to the prevalent 
practice of commencing the Festival on the 
14th day of the Hebrew month of Nisan, with 
Easter Day on the third day, irrespective of the 
day of the week on which it fell. This gave rise 
to bitter controversy between the adherents of 
the two different practices, the followers of such 
of the Eastern Churches who adhered to the 
14th Nisan being contemptuously styled by 
their fellow-Christian brethren of the Western 
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Churches as Quartodecimans (Latin for “ Four- 
teenth”). The reason why the Eastern Churches 
persisted in adhering to their accustomed prac- 
tice was that it had been handed down to them 
from the time of the Apostles. 

Did the Armenians wait until the decision of 
the Council of Nicaea, or did they some time 
before that actually adopt Sunday for the cele- 
bration of Easter? We appear to have no direct 
evidence which can be of positive guidance to us. 
Most chroniclers are too apt to allow themselves 
to be led to the doubtful conclusion that all those 
who were styled as Quartodectmanus embraced, 
for an equal period, the followers of all the 
Churches which come under the general term 
known as the Eastern Churches. Circumstan- 
tially, we have some contributive evidence from 
which we may draw an inference in regard to the 
Armenian Church. Eusebius (“ Hist. Eccl.,” V, 
xxili), speaking of the end of the second century 
(or more nearly about A.D. 190, when Alexandria 
and Rome decided on the adoption of Sunday, 
as already mentioned), says that the dioceses of 
all Asia adhered to the 14th day of the Moon. 
Here we have certain grounds for accepting the 
Armenians as included in that category up to 
that time. After that, however, according to 
Origen (‘‘ Philosophumena,” VIII, xviii) there 
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were very few of them. Then we have 
Eusebius again, who, speaking of the period 
A.D. 325, tells us in his ‘‘De Paschate” that the 
dispute then lay between the followers of the 
Churches of Syria and Mesopotamia on one 
side and the rest of the world on the other. 
This definite statement leads us to the presump- 
tion that the Armenian Church had dropped the 
practice of the “ Fourteenth” some time before 
that. We would suggest that the Armenians 
adopted the Sunday usage not long after the 
Alexandrians did, for they were in correspond- 
ence with them and were guided by them (wzde 
ch. vill, page 225, of this volume) as early as 
the middle of the third century, owing to the 
latter’s accepted priority of knowledge in this 
as well as in subjects of kindred nature amongst 
the nations of the world. 
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The Council of Nicaea (a.D. 325)—The determination of 
Sunday as a universal day for Easter—Pere Bertrand 
and the original Text of the Council of Nicaea—The 
three factors determining Easter—The reason for fixing 
21st March as the Calendar date for the Spring Equinox. 


O Constantine the Great, Emperor of 

Byzantium from A.D. 306 to 337, we owe 
the conception and settlement of Suzday as the 
day for the annual celebration of Easter through- 
out the whole of Christendom. He sent out 
invitations to all the Christian Nations in the 
then known world, to the First Epoch-making 
Oecumenical Church Council, for the purpose 
of establishing Doctrinal uniformity and set- 
tling diverse Dogmatic Controversial questions. 
There was a willing response. We have it on 
the authority of Eusebius, a remarkable con- 
temporary Chronicler, that no less than 318 High 
Ecclesiastics assembled at the Convocation. The 
year was A.D. 325 and the venue the Audience 
Hallivot the jlmpertalnibalace):at) Nicaea in 
Bithynia, near where the waters of the Bos- 
phorus mingle with those of the Black Sea. Its 
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modern name is Isnik. There is still in exist- 
ence and in use in this once famous City, as we 
are told by historians and travellers, a Greek 
Church of the tenth century standing by the 
ancient Lake and shadowed by the surrounding 
lofty mountains. On aninterior wallof the Church 
is an old Painting, depicting the solemn Con- 
clave. Constantine in regal pomp and splendour 
is seated on his throne, supported by Hosius, 
Bishop of Cordova, his faithful Emissary and 
organizer of the Meeting. ‘There are the aged 
Patriarch Leontius and Eusebius of Caesaria; 
Alexander of Alexandria and his young Deacon, 
Athanaseus, afterwards his successor in the See 
of Alexandria; Marcus of Calabria, Eustatheus 
of Antioch and Macarius of Jerusalem; Aristakes 
of Major Armenia (the son of St. Gregory the 
Illuminator, founder in A.D. 298 of the National 
Church of Armenia, who himself could not be 
present owing to advanced old age) with his 
Colleague of Minor Armenia. Then there are all 
the Representativesfrom Eastand West andfrom 
all the Provinces of Pro-Consular Asia. Most 
of the old Members present triumphantly bear 
evidence of the persecutions of the Emperor 
Diocletian (A.D. 284-305). Some are minus an 
eye or an ear, others minus an arm or a leg. 
Conspicuous in the picture is Arius, shrouded 
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in black and being expelled from the Con- 
clave. 

Amongst the various divergent questions set- 
tled at the Council of Nicaea was that of a 
universal day for Easter. What were the precise 
conclusions arrived at in regard to it? The Ver- 
batim Minutes of the Meeting are said to have 
been lost. Did the Council enact a special Canon 
or decide on any particular Cycle for the deter- 
minationof Easter? Such information as we have, 
are the references to it in the Patristic Litera- 
ture of various Nations, principally those of 
Eusebius and Socrates (the Church Historian 
of the fifth century). From these we understand 
that all that exists on the subject is a Synodical 
Encyclical Letter issued by the Council to the 
Church of Alexandria, supported by a Circular 
Letter issued by Constantine himself (Vzde Dr. 
John Dowden’s “The Church Year and Kalen- 
dar,’ Cambridge University Press, 1910, page 
116). These do not relate that beyond the set- 
tlement of Sunday for celebrating Easter, they 
also enacted that that Sunday should be the one 
which follows the Full Moon immediately after 
the Vernal Equinox of the fixed date of 21st 
March. That eminent and deservedly much- 
quoted Ecclesiastical writer, Monsignor Duch- 
esne, in his “ Early History of the Christian 
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Church” (1912), vol. 11, page 117, says in refer- 
ence to the Council of Nicaea: “As to the 
reckoning of Easter, the Bishop of Antioch and 
his Eastern Colleagues consented to conform to 
the use of Alexandria and to celebrate Easter 
at the same time as do other Christians.’’ This 
we know to have been Sunday with the Alex- 
andrians. 

Whilst writing these notes, I had the pleasure 
of reading a small Pamphlet, written by Alex- 
ander Philip, on “The Improvement of the 
Gregorian Calendar,” and published early in 
1918. In this Pamphlet there appears, in French, 
a concise communication made by Pere Bertrand 
of Silos (Spain) to the International Congress 
at Liege, held in May, 1914, for the Reform of 
the Calendar. In this communication, Pére 
Bertrand announces that the long lost minutes 
of the Council of Nicaea have been found, and 
he actually gives the translation of two passages 
from the Text, relating to the decision on the 
Easter question. “On peut s’en assurer aujourd’- 
hui qu’on a retrouvé la texte du décret concern- 
ant Paques,” he says. These two passages are 
to the effect that inasmuch as a minority, con- 
sisting of the Eastern Churches, have a practice 
contrary to that in the West, it was decreed that 
the minority should unanimously celebrate the 
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Feast of Easter on the same day as the Romans 
and the Alexandrians and that the Representa- 
tives of the East agreed to it—“ les Orientaux 
dissidents souscrivirent a ce décret.” This, prac- 
tically, agrees with the quotation given above 
from Duchesne. Unfortunately, however, Pere 
Bertrand does not say where or when the actual 
Text was found? 

Notwithstanding the above, we know that 
considerably before the Council of Nicaea, there 
was practically no divergence in practice in the 
various Churches, in regard to the accepted 
Rule for employing the Paschal Full Moon and 
the period of the Spring Equinox to bear upon 
the determination of Easter. This is demon- 
strated by the existence of certain Paschal 
Tables, dating back to the third century, of 
which we will have occasion to speak later. The 
only disturbing difference was the observance of 
the day of the lunar month on one part and the 
day of the week on the other. And this is all 
that need have been settled at the Council of 
Nicaea. But whether the entire Rule, as familiar 
to us, was dealt with or only a part of it, at the 
said Council, the fact remains that fixing the 
Festival of Easter as the first Sunday which 
occurs after the Full Moon following upon the 
21st March, involved three separate factors, 
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namely; the week (determining the Sunday), 
the Junar month (determining the Full Moon) 
and the ¢vopzcal year (determining the Vernal 
Equinox, associated with the invariable date of 
21st March). As we know, the week is not an 
exact sub-multiple of the lunar month or year, 
which consists of 354 days, nor of a tropical 
year, which consists of 365 days in three 
common years and 366 days in every fourth or 
Leap year. Besides, there is the difference, in 
length, between the Lunar and Tropical or 
Civil years. A variable date for Easter in suc- 
ceeding years was, consequently, the result. A 
co-ordination between the three factors, there- 
fore, became a necessity, and this led to the 
adoption of certain computations, Cycles and 
Tables, the outcome of which was the institution 
of the Church Calendars, as known to us. 
Astronomically, the Vernal Equinox does not 
always happen on the 21st day of March. It 
sometimes varies slightly. But having fixed 
that specific date to the Equinox, it became 
necessary to make it absolute as an invariable 
Calendar date, the reason for which is obvious. 
Owing to fluctuations in Local Time according to 
terrestrial Longitudes, the difference in velocity 
between the orbital motions of the Earth and 
the Moon, and the appearance of the latter on 
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the meridian of any place about fifty minutes later 
on succeeding nights, the celebration of Easter, 
in the same year, at various localities on the 
Globe, may fall on different Sundays if each 
place were to follow the precise moment of the 
Astronomical Full Moon instead of the fixed, 
universal date of 21st March. An example will 
make this clearer. If, for instance, in any given 
year, in Calcutta (88° 24° East Longitude), the 
Astronomical Full Moon were to occur very 
early on the morning of Saturday, 21st March, 
the following day, Sunday, would be Easter 
Day. But in places, between certain parallels, 
immediately to the west of Calcutta, that same 
Full Moon would fall before midnight on Fri- 
day, 20th March, which places, according to 
the Rules, would have to wait for their Easter 
until the zex¢ month’s Full Moon. 


CHAPTER VI 


The meaning of Mahantch (Leap Year)—The difference 
between the Old and the New Styles—The Metonic Cycle 
of nineteen years—Table for finding the date of the 
Paschal Full Moon (O. S.). 


HE first consideration which confronted 

our early Church Almanac Makers, was 
the establishment of a correlation between the 
Tropical and Lunar years. The former had 
already been fixed, with remarkably approximate 
accuracy, in 45 B.c., when Julius Caesar with the 
help of Sosigenes, an eminent Alexandrian 
Mathematician, reformed the Calendar. The 
Julian Year, or the Old Style as it is otherwise 
known, had a mean length of 3651 days. But 
in order to avoid inconvenience and confusion 
in computations, 365 days were decided on for 
three successive common years and 366 days 
for the fourth or Leap year, as we know, instead 
of employing a period which involved a fraction. 
It will be realized that for the purposes of our 
discourse, we are immediately concerned with 
this Old Style, inasmuch as it is still in use 
amongst the Armenians, as also amongst the 
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Greeks and Russians and other Eastern and 
Western smaller Nations who belong to what is 
known as the Eastern Orthodox Church. The 
Leap year is known amongst the Armenians as 
Nahantch which rendered literally means “ Re- 
trogression,” because in a Leap year, in the 
Armenian Church, the Year Letter ( Zaryegeer), 
determining Easter, moves back one Letter for 
January and February, whilst in the Western 
Churches it is the Domenzcal Letter that ‘‘ leaps” 
back one place, hence known as ‘‘ Leap” year 
with them. 

The Julian Year was in course of time found 
to be not quite correct, as the actual length of 
the Tropical year is 365 days, 5 hrs., 48 mins., 
49 secs., Of 11 mins., II secs. (omitting minute 
fractions) less than the Julian year. Pope 
Gregory XIII reformed the Calendar in 1582 
by omitting the accumulated ten days, whilst 
retaining the length of the year precisely as 
arranged by Julius Caesar. Other Western 
Nations gradually adopted the reformed Calen- 
dar known as the “ Gregorian” or New Style 
In order to obviate future errors, as experienced 
in the Julian System, the expedient was resorted 
to of eliminating three centurial Leap years out 
of every four. This is carried into effect by 
periodical amended Easter Tables by means of 
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what is known as “ Solar Equation.” We would 
like to acknowledge here our consciousness that 
to many of our readers some of the points dis- 
cussed are already known, but we trust it will 
be realized that their introduction has been 
rendered necessary in order to maintain the 
connection in the general sense of the subject 
in hand. The accumulation of the Julian error 
of a little more than eleven minutes every year, 
amounts to thirteen days in the present century 
and, consequently, the Armenians and other 
Nations who still adhere to the Old Styl are 
behind by those number of days. It is due to 
this that in the year 1918, we find the Vernal 
Equinox of 21st March is marked against 
8th March in the Armenian Almanacs, that is, 
an anticipation of thirteen days before the actual 
advent of Spring. 

The task of establishing a workable relation- 
ship between the Tropical and Lunar Years, 
became comparatively easy for the early Fathers 
by the fact that fortunately it had already been 
discovered by an Athenian Astronomer of the 
fifth century, B.c. It was known as the Metonic 
Cycle of nineteen years, after Meton, its dis- 
coverer, who in 432 B.c., proved that in the 
course of nineteen years there were, as then 
accepted, precisely 235 monthly lunations, after 
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which the days of the month happened on the 
same days of the year, with perfect regularity 
in their successive annual incidence. For ex- 
ample, if the New Moon fell on the rst January 
in any year, it would again fall on the 1st Jan- 
uary nineteen years afterwards and so following. 
The Athenians, proud of the discovery, com- 
menced the Cycle of nineteen years from the 
Summer Solstice of 432 B.c. (Armenian Chron- 
ology places it at 430 B.c.) and the number of 
each year in the Cycle was, annually, inscribed 
in Golden Letters on the Temple of Minerva 
in Athens, as each year came round. When, in 
course of time, this Cycle came to be adjusted 
to our Church Calendars, the reckoning was 
made to commence from 1st January of one 
year before and one year after a.p. by the 
Westerners and Armenians respectively accord- 
ing to their Chronology. Owing to its ancient 
association, each number of a year in this Cycle 
is indicated in Western Church Calendars as 
Golden Number, whilst in the Armenian Church 
Calendar it is called /unyevtasnyertak (2.e., con- 
sisting of nineteen years) as also Woskegeer (2.e., 
Golden Letter). 

In consequence of the above different chron- 
ological bases of computation, the year 1918, the 
Innyevtasnyeriak in the Armenian Church is the 
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17th of the Cycle, thus: shal = “21f = Ms 


Cycles and the 17th year of the nO: Cycle, 
whilst the Golden Number in the Western 
Church is the roth or last year of the Cycle, 
a I918+1 _ 1919 
19 19 
and, therefore the last year of the last Cycle. 

The Equation of the Metonic Cycle is proved 
in this manner. A Julian year consists of 3654 
days, and a Synodical Lunar month consists of 
29 days, 12 hrs., 44 mins., 2-53 secs., anda Lunar 
year 354 days, 8 hrs., 48 mins., 30 sec. By 
“ Synodical” is meant from one conjunction of 
the Moon with the Sun to the next, or from one 
New Moon to the next. On comparison it is 
found that 19 times 3654 days equals 6939 days, 
18 hrs., and 235 monthly lunations of 29 days, 
12 hrs., 44 mins., 2-53 secs. equals 6939 days, 
16 hrs., 32 mins., 28 secs. The latter, therefore, 
was short by nearly 14 hrs. in the Cycle of 19 
years. 

This difference of nearly 14 hours, though 
small in itself, amounts to a ae day in abn 
every 308 years. It can thus be seen that 
between the year of the Council of Nicaea 
and the year 1918 (1918— 325 =1593 years), 
there is an aggregate recession of the New or 


= 101, complete’ Cycles; 
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Full Moon, of a little over 5 days. In other 
words, the Calendar Full Moon, under the Old 
Style does not happen till 5 days after the real 
Full Moon. This is known in the Greek Church 
as proemptosis. It has the effect, both in the 
Greek and Armenian Churches, of celebrating 
Easter zo¢ between the 14th (Full Moon) and 
the 21st of the Moon, as it should be, but on a 
Sunday in the following week. In the Gregorian 
Reformed Calendar, notice was taken of this 
discrepancy and means were adopted, by what 
is known as the “ Lunar Equation,” of obviating 
future errors. For the reason just given, we 
notice in the Armenian Church Almanacs for 
1918, that although the Paschal Full Moon fell 
on Thursday 12th April (O.S.), which is nearly 
correct with the Astronomical Moon, and there- 
fore by rights Easter should have fallen on the 
succeeding Sunday, the 15th April (O.S.), we 
find that was not so. Further on in the Almanac, 
however, we find marked under date 17th April 
(O.S.), “ Full Moon according to the Old Style,” 
and Easter was observed on the following Sun- 
day, the 22nd April (O.S.), or 5th May (N.S.). 

In the adjustment of the Metonic Cycle to 
our Church Calendar, by the early Fathers, it 
was observed that as arranged by Meton there 
were (19X12) 228 Lunar months of alternate 
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30 and 29 days = 6,726 days, plus 7 Embolismic 
or Inserted months (6 of 30 days and 1 of 29 
days=209 days), the combined total of the 
235 months making 6,935 days, but as it was 
known that 19 Julian years (19 x 3654) came to 
6,939% days there was a shortage in the Lunar 
Period of 42 days. This was corrected by adding 
a day to each of the Leap years in the Cl, 
of which the meaz adjustment equalized the two 
Periods precisely. This arrangement was indeed 
adopted in the Armenian Church. Tables in this 
respect may be seen in some of the Armenian 
Books of Common Prayer, by which the New _ 
Moon during any period of 12 months can be 
known at a glance, corresponding as near as 
possible to the real moon, But here its use 
ends. For determining Easter, the “ Old Style” 
Paschal Full Moon is employed. For easy re- 
ference, we reproduce here the 19 successive 
annual Epacts (of which we shall speak pre- 
sently) in use in the Armenian Church and the 
dates of the Paschal or “Senior” (4 wag) Full 
Moon, as styled in Armenian Almanacs, on 
which Easter depends, under the Old Styde. 
Epact be ONAL aE 7 5 16 27 8 FOnK a0 a 


(Vyeradeer) 
Full Moon A.13 A.2 M. 22 A. 10M. 30 A.18 A.7 M.27 A.15 A. 4 


Epact 22 Ran Ag ae 6 17 25 0G 21 
( Vyeradeer) 
Full Moon M. 24 A.12 A.1M.21 A.g M.29A.17 A.6 M. 25 
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In the above Table, A stands for April and 
M for March. In the Armenian Calendar the 
Epacts are represented by Alphabetical Letters, 
but, for convenience, we give here their numer- 
ical values for which they stand in the Original. 
When the Epact of any year is known, a refer- 
ence to the Table will invariably show the date 
of the Paschal Full Moon for that year, so long 
as the reckoning remains under the Julian or 
Old Style, and the Sunday which follows im- 
mediately after will be Easter. For example, 
the Armenian Epact for the year 1918 being 
28, a glance at the Table will show that the 
date of the Full Moon corresponding to it is 
April 17. 


CHAPTER Vil 


Explanation of the Vyeradeer (Epact)—Table showing the 
relation between Golden Number and Epact—Examples, 
showing how to find the age of the Moon during any 
month in any year—The limits of the Paschal New and 
Full Moons. 


HE quantity known as Epact (from the 

Greek word efactos) is a direct corollary 
of the Golden Number. Its invention was of 
great importance, especially in regard to the 
Calendar of the Western Churches where, in 
certain respects, it has supplanted the use of 
the Golden Number since the introduction of 
the Gregorian Reform. It is known in the 
Armenian Church as Vyeradeer. Etymologic- 
ally, it has the same meaning as the Greek 
epactos, namely, brought on or added. It means 
the age of the Moon on ist January, or, which 
is the same thing, the difference between the 
lengths of the Tropical and Lunar years which, 
as we know, is nearly 11 days every year, and 
which in a Cycle of 19 years has to be added 
on (II X 19 = 209 days) to make it equal with 
the Tropical year. This will now elucidate the 
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meaning of the seven ‘‘ Embolismic” or inserted 
months mentioned in the immediately foregoing 
Chapter. The Epact is used to find out the age 
of the Moon on any day of the month in a given 
year. When the 1st of January of a Cycle of 
1g years coincides with the first day of a New 
Moon, it follows that at the end of the year the 
Epact is 11; at the end of the second year it is 
22; at the end of the third year, 33; but as the 
Moon cannot be as old as 33 days we deduct 
30 and leave 3 as the Epact at the end of the 
third year; at the end of the fourth year it will 
be 14, and so on till the end of the Cycle, when 
the first year of the next Cycle again commences 
with 11. According to the Old Style, as in use 
in the Armenian Church, the Epact was 2, at 
the commencement of the first Cycle of 19 years, 
hence we have the following easy Table show-: 
ing the corresponding relation between the two 
quantities. 


Golden Number) 2) VIS STI eV VW RV NEE DE on Bae 
ELDACU DSA ny ace Wy ES Nad S)) Oa 8 19}. SOU NEE 


Golden Number XI XII XIII XIV XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX 
Hpack) ei) e022 3 E4) >. 2e Oy DI h 28 9 21 


It will be noticed that the addition for the 
last year of the Cycle (XIX) is 12 instead of 
11 (ze, 9+12). The reason is that for mathe- 
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matical accuracy it was necessary to keep in line 
with the length of the Calendar Moon for 30 
days, 7 months of 30 days being equal to 210 
days. To find what the Armenian Epact is 
for the year 1918, we first find what the Golden 
Number is for the year. This, as we already 


8 — Ly ae 
know, is — =17. Looking into the above 


Table for the Golden Number 17 (XVII), we 
find underneath it 28, as the Epact for 1918. 
In the same manner, both these factors can be 
found for any other year required. 

Knowing the Epact for the year 1918, we can 
find the age of the Moon during that year, as 
required. We subjoin three Examples. 

(1) Find the New Moon for April, 1918: 
Add to the Epact the number of months elapsed 
and deduct the result from 30, and if more than 
30, from 60. Thus, 28 (Epact) +3 (number of 
months elapsed) = 31, which deducted from 60 
leaves 29. Therefore the required New Moon 
falls on 29th April. In some of the older 
Armenian Breviaries, there are Tables given 
for the 365 days of the year, in which, taking 
the Epact of the year, the date of the New 
Moon placed in a line with it can be seen ata 
glance, but the above is an easy way of finding 
it without reference to the Tables. 
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(2) Find the Full Moon for April, 1918. 
For this a constant quantity, 43, is employed. 
This needs a little explanation. We know that 
if a New Moon happens on ist January, on the 
completion of its third month, it falls on 30th 
March, and if we add 13 days to that it will be 
Full Moon. In other words, if to a full Lunar 
month (30 days) we add 13 days, we get the 
next Full Moon. Hence 30+ 13=43, serves to 
find any Full Moon. The Rule in this case is 
to add to the Epact the number of months 
elapsed and deduct it from 43, which in the 
Example given will be 28+3=31. Deducting — 
31 from 43 we have 12th April as the date 
required. Should the Epact of a year be a 
small one, for instance, 2, it would thus work 
out for April, 2+3=5, which deducted from 
43 leaves 38, that is to say, the 38th day of 
March, but as that is not possible, we deduct 
31 days (comprising the number of days in 
March) from 38, leaving the balance, 7th April, 
as the date of the Full Moon required. This is 
an independent method for finding the Calendar 
Full Moon which, as near as possible, agrees 
with the Astronomical Moon. For the pur- 
poses, however, of the Full Moon, which governs 
the Easter of the Armenian Church, under the 
Old Style, we shall explain the method of 
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given previously elsewhere, when we speak of 
the factor known as Concurrent. 

(3) Find the age of the Moon, on any day in 
any month, say on 25th May, 1918: Add to the 
given date the Epact for the year and the 
number of months elapsed, and the result will 
be the desired age of the Moon. If the com- 
bined total is more than 30, we deduct the 
latter from the total and take the remainder. 
Thus in the Example given we have 25 +28+4 
= 57, less 30=27. Therefore on 25th May the 
Moon is 27 days old. The reason why we add 
the number of months elapsed, in each of these 
Examples, is that as we progress in the course 
of a tropical year, the Moon falls behind a day 
every month, and by December she is 11 days 
behind. 

In view of the invariable Rule by which Easter 
Sunday is regulated, it follows that the earliest 
Paschal New Moon cannot be before 8th March, 
because should we take a New Moon, say of 
7th March, the following Full Moon will occur 
on 20th March, which being before the Spring 
Equinox (21st March) it would be too early. 
In the same way the latest Pashal New Moon 
cannot be after 5th April, because, should we 
take that of say 6th April, the succeeding Full 
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Moon will happen on the roth, and the longest 
period after that (a week) will give 26th April 
for Easter, which would be wrong, as, accord- 
ing to the Rules, Easter may fall on any of the 
35 days between 22nd March and 25th April 
only, both days inclusive. 


CHAPTER Vill 


The Sunday Letter ( Yothnzeryak)—Its application as com- 
pared with Western Churches—The Solar Cycle of 
twenty-eight years—Table and method for finding the 
Sunday Letter—Early friendly Communion between the 
Churches of Armenia and Alexandria. 


AVING obtained a workable relationship 

between the Tropical Year and the Lunar 
month by means of the Golden Numbers and 
E;pacts, Tables were easily constructed showing 
the days of the months on which the various 
days of the Moon fall in the course of a cycle of 
19 years, with corresponding perfect agreement 
in the order of every succeeding such cycle. 
Accurate Calendar Tables in this respect, both 
condensed and extended, may be seen in 
Armenian Books of Common Prayer. But these 
did not answer a// requirements. There was a 
third and most important element which had 
yet to be brought in, and that was the days of 
the week. For this purpose the Sunday or 
Dominical Letter was invented. In the early 
days of the Armenian Church this was known 
as Shabathageer (Week Letter) and Kzrakageer 
(Sunday Letter), but later on it came to be 
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designated as Yothuzeryak (Septenary, that is, 
consisting of or continuing for seven years), 
under which style it is still commonly used. 
The first seven letters of the Armenian Alpha- 
bet, namely, Ayzd, Byen, Gaem, Dha, Vetch, 
Za, At (which I give here phonetically, owing 
to the impracticability of producing them in the 
Vernacular), are employed to represent the 
seven days of the week respectively, with re- 
currence throughout the year. I propose, in the 
course of my explanations, to refer to these 
Yothnieryak by their equivalents, A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, as known in Western Calendars, for 
the convenience of the general reader. The 
reason why the whole group of seven letters 
goes under the name of “ Sunday” or ‘‘ Domin- 
ical” Letters is, because every year in succes- 
sion, one of them represents all the Sundays 
of a year, including, of course, Easter Sunday, 
and the rest the remaining days of the week. 

In the Armenian Church Calendar, each fresh 
year is made to commence, invariably, with the 
fast of the Seven Letters, namely, with G (Az), 
as representing rst January of that year. For 
the succeeding days of the week, after rst 
January, the rest of the Letters follow each 
other, seven by seven successively, in the reverse 
order of the Alphabet, whilst those represent- 
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ing Swnxdays in each year succeed each other, 
annually, in their zaturval order. For example, 
with the Armenians, the year 1918 had Mon- 
day for 1st January (O.S.) with G for its Letter, 
Tuesday had F, Wednesday E, Thursday D, 
Friday C, Saturday B, Sunday A. Therefore 
A. (Ayz6) is the Sunday Letter for all the Sun- 
days during the year 1918. In the Western 
Churches the System, in both cases, is pre- 
cisely the opposite to the Armenian system. 
We venture to think that the advantage rests 
with the latter, as there is much to be said in 
favour of the seven recurring Sunday Letters 
following each other in their xatural order, 
thus! 1918, A; 1979, Bis) roz0:) (heap ear); 
Chis 92k, Ty vate. 

There are 365 days in a common year, and, 
therefore, 52 weeks and one day over, whilst in 
a Leap year there are 52 weeks and ¢wo days 
over. Commencing with G in a common year 
of which rst January occurs on a Sunday, and 
employing the rest of the seven Letters retro- 
gressively, we find every Sunday is represented 
by G, so that the 31st day of December is also 
a Sunday (G). In the following year 1st January 
will fall on a Monday, and we again commence 
with G, as the Letter for that day, and, there- 
fore A, as the Letter for Sundays. The third 
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year will have B for Sunday Letter, and so 
following. If the Tropical year always consisted 
of 365 days, this forward movement of one 
Letter, annually, would have been sufficient to 
restore G to a Sunday every seven years, but 
we know that there is a Leap year once every 
four years, when the hebdomadal Letters retro- 
grade one further step on the intercalery day of 
29th February, and, consequently, the Sunday 
Letter progresses one further place in that year. 
It will thus be seen that if in any year the 
Sunday Letter is G, it will take precisely 
Px 28 years for the Sunday. Letter)to) be 
again G. This period of 28 years is known as 
the “Solar Cycle,” although, astronomically, it has 
no connection with the Sun. With the discovery 
of this Cycle, the following reference Table was 
constructed for use in the Armenian Church. 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Ayib Byen Gaem Dha.Yetch Za Ai Ayib 
8 9 10 II I2 13 14 


Byen.Gaem Dha Yetch Za Ai.Ayib Byen Gaem 


| 


15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Dha Yetch.Za Ai Ayib Byen Gaem.Dha Yetch 
22 23) 24 25 26 27 28 


Za Ai Ayib.Byen Gaiem Dha Vetch) )'ZasAi 


| 
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The application of this Table enables us to 
find the Sunday Letters of any year. It is 
proved by computation that a.p. 1 was the 5th 
year of a Solar Cycle. Therefore, to complete 
the Cycle, we add 4 to any year of Anno 
Domini of which we desire to know the Sun- 
day Letter, and divide it by 28. The remainder 
will be the year of the current Cycle. Example: 
Find the Sunday Letter of the year 1918. By 
the Rule just given 121 $4 _ 6g Cycles and 
the 18th of the Current Cycle. Looking at the 
Table, we find corresponding to 18 is the Letter 
Ayib. Therefore Ayzd (A) is the Sunday Letter 
for 1918, in the Armenian Calendar. 

It should be observed that the use of the 
Solar Cycle did not come into operation till, 
comparatively, a later period. In the meantime 
the Roman, the Alexandrian, and the Eastern 
Churches followed various erroneous Paschal 
Cycles, as most favoured by them respectively. 
Consequently there was unending confusion in 
the determination of Easter down to the middle 
of the sixth century. Alexandria, however, being 
celebrated for her Astronomers and Mathemat- 
icians, held pre-eminence in Ecclesiastical cal- 
culations. During this period it was the custom 
for the Bishop of Alexandria to send out Circu- 
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lars, in advance, to all the Bishops in Egypt, 
Syria, Byzantium and Asia Minor, announcing 
the date of the forthcoming Easter. If this 
Notice did not arrive in time in any distant 
Diocese, the Easter would suffer delay, or be 
wrongly celebrated, as their Cycles were un- 
reliable. 

The history of the various Paschal Cycles 
used by the ancient Christians is most interest- 
ing, as showing the efforts made by them in 
their struggles for attaining accuracy in their 
meagre scientific surroundings. The religious 
antagonism prevailing at the time, especially 
the obstinate assumption of superiority on the 
part of one of the Churches, baffled uniformity. 
In the early years of troubled Christianity, as 
indeed even thereafter, the Armenians main- 
tained friendly communion with other Sister 
Churches, but more so with that of Alexandria. 
Eusebius tells us (7.2. VZ. 46) that Dionysius 
of Alexandria (A.D. 248-265) wrote a letter to 
Merujhan, Bishop of Armenia Major, on the 
subject of penance. The Armenians actuated 
by that confidence which is born out of mutual 
sympathy, were in agreement with the Alex- 
andrians in regard to their Paschal Cycles, such 
as they were at the time, even though, through 
deep sentiments of traditional conviction, the 
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observance of the 14th Day of the Moon may 
have prevailed amongst them, for a period, before 
the decision of the Council of Nicaea. The 
Armenians have often been spoken of as Quarto- 
decimans in pre-Nicene days, as have been also 
all the Eastern Churches. But this charge can- 
not be accepted as a monopoly of the Eastern 
Churches. For, to give one instance alone, we 
read in History that in England, at the end 
of the sixth century, Ethelfrid, the Northumbrian 
King, instigated by the Romish party, massacred 
1200 monks at Bangor for being followers of 
the Quartodecimans. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Paschal Cycles of the Hebrews and of Hippolytus— 
The inauguration of the New Armenian Chronological 
Era, in A.D. 552 and, with it, the adoption of the 532- 
year Cycle—Independence of the Armenian Church— 
Modifications of the Armenian Calendar. 


HE earliest Cycle used for religious observ- 

ances was the 12-year Cycle of the Chal- 
deans, but of this very little is known. The 
ancient Hebrews observed their Passover by 
actual visual observation of the appearance of 
the New Moon in the heavens. To this they 
applied a Cycle of 84 years which came into 
use amongst the early Roman Catholics and is 
known in Church Chronology as “ Supputatio 
Romana.” It is known to have been still in use 
in the Roman Church at the time of the Council 
of Nicaea. Its Paschal limits disagreed with the 
more approved ones in use in the Alexandrian 
Church, which indeed had its own shortcomings. 
The writer remembers seeing in the Lateran 
Museum in Rome a statue seated in a chair, 
discovered in 1551 in Rome, which has been 
proved to be that of the famous Theologian, 
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Bishop Hippolytus. A Paschal Cycle of 16 years 
in 7 columns, or for a period of 112 years and 
adjusted by Hippolytus to the years 222 to 
333, is inscribed, in Greek, on the sides of the 
chair. This came into use temporarily in Rome, 
but owing to the errors which it accumulated it 
had to be abandoned. 

The credit of first using the ancient Metonic 
Cycle of 19 years for determining the Pascha is 
accorded to Anatolius, Bishop of Laodicea in 
Syria in A.D. 270. It was at once adopted by 
the Ecclesiastical School of Alexandria. Andrew 
of Byzantium, styled as brother of Magnus the 
Bishop, in 351, constructed a Paschal Canon of 
200 years. This was forthwith unified, in the 
Armenian Church, with the Canons for Festivals 
as ordained by St. Gregory, First Catholicos 
of Armenia (298-325), with emendations by 
Catholicos St. Sahak (387-440) and Catholicos 
Hovhan I (480-487). Andrew’s Cycle of 200 
years expired in 551, when Movses II, the 
learned Armenian Catholicos took up the matter 
of Paschal Cycles in regard to the Armenian 
Church. In the following year (a.p. 552), he 
convened a Church Council at Dvin, at which, 
with the help of the Armenian Mathematician, 
Athanas of Taron and other Computers, he in- 
augurated a New Armenian Chronological Era, 
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and with it as first amongst Christian Nations 
to adopt the newly invented 532-year Per- 
petual Paschal Cycle for determining the Easter. 
This Cycle (which we shall explain in due 
course) was adapted afterwards to the computa- 
tions, in 562, of A‘as of Alexandria and which 
ever since has been in use in the Armenian 
Church. The latter adjustment, therefore, con- 
stituted the tenth of the Cycle, with the Ar- 
menians, which commenced in 552. The Second 
Cycle commenced in (552+532) 1084; the 
Third in (1084+ 532) 1616, and the Fourth 
will commence in (1616+ 532) 2148. We take 
the liberty of considering the Armenian Nation 
as first in this respect, for we are informed that 
the Alexandrians themselves brought it into use 
in 567; Spain conformed to it in 587, and other 
nations followed gradually. 

The General Council convened at Dvin in 
A.D. 552 by Movses II, as has been said, was 
merely for the purpose of inaugurating a New 
Armenian Era and for the reformation of the 
Church Calendar, which had once again fallen 
into confusion after the completion of Andrew 
of Byzantium’s Cycle of 200 years. It had 
nothing whatever to do with any separation of 
the Armenian Apostolic and Orthodox Church 
from that of the Greek, as persistently reiter- 
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ated by certain foreign writers on Eastern 
Liturgies and the Rites of the Orthodox 
Churches. The Armenian Church has been 
Lugnaglukh (Autocephalic) from the very com- 
mencement. Armenia had her own Line of 
Bishops from the time of the Apostles SS. 
Thomas and Bartholomew, who preached in 
Armenia. We are told this is merely traditional. 
But, appertaining to this period, there is much 
that is traditional in regard to the Church of 
Rome as well. The erroneous assumption of 
detachment or separation of the Armenian 
Church in a.p. 552 (as it is said) is based on 
the incident of St. Gregory, the author of 
National Christianity in Armenia (A.D. 298), 
receiving his consecration as Bishop of Armenia 
in 302, at the hands of Leontius, Bishop of 
Cesaria. St. Gregory had received part of his 
education in Cesaria. He had the greatest 
love and esteem for Leontius, ‘between whom 
and Armenia, as between the latter and the 
various other centres of Greek learning, the 
closest bond of spiritual sympathy prevailed at 
the time. Respect and veneration are all that 
can be attributed to the incident. Certain it is 
though, that with St. Sahak, who was Catholicos 
of Armenia from 387 to 440, the Consecration 
of Armenian Primates has been confined to the 
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_ Inner Hierarchy of the Armenian Church. In- 
deed, if proof be needed of the early Inde- 
pendence of the Armenian Church, and the 
limit of her separate Jurisdiction, we give below 
the scholarly opinion of the Editors of “The 
Pilgrimage of Etheria,” published recently 
(S.P.C.K., 1919). In their critical Introduction 
to the fascinating narrative of the pious Abbess 
(placed at about A.D. 390, as inferred by greater 
weight of corroborative testimony), in discuss- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Greek Church, they 
say, ‘‘while those in Mesopotamia would be 
under the Catholicos of Armenia” (p. xxvii). 
Further modifications of their Calendar were 
undertaken by Anania of Shirak, a renowned 
Armenian Mathematician, by order of Anastas, 
Catholicos of Armenia (A.D. 661-667), but as 
his calculations were co-ordinated with the old 
year (12 months of 30 days each, plus an inter- 
calery month of 5 days) troubles did not cease 
for some time to come, causing irregularity in 
the celebration of the various Moveable Church 
Festivals, an occurrence which, it may be ob- 
served, was common in other Churches as well 
at the time. At the commencement of the second 
532-year Cycle (1084), the inconveniences in 
this respect had become even more pronounced. 
The honour of establishing a fixed Calendar for 
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the Armenian Church is given to a learned 
Armenian Deacon, Hovhannes Sarkawag (‘John 
the Deacon) who, in 1118, during the long 
tenure of office, as Catholicos, of Gregory IV, 
“ Pahlavoonee” (1113-1166), arranged the in- 
troduction of the Julian year of 3654 days, by 
which the Armenian year was also given a Leap 
year once every four years. By this means, 
John the Deacon classified and appointed, with 
minute care and precision, the entire Eccle- 
siastical Festivals, Dominical, Martyrological 
and otherwise, as embodied in the Armenian 
Hlatsmawoorg (Synaxarion). Finally, in 1774, 
Simon the Catholicos (1763-1780) personally 
wrote and published an Armenian improved 
Tonatsuits (Typikon) in two Parts, of which 
the First consists of directions for daily Rituals 
with proper Lections, Hymns, and Collects in 
detail, and the Second comprises the thirty-five 
different Almanacs, one for each of the thirty-five 
days between 22nd March and 25th April, on 
which Easter may fall. His work is deservedly 
regarded as one of permanent value to this 
day, and as an authoritative Service Book in its 
class. 


Doles a.nd #0 Bd ir 


The “ Victorian” and “ Dionysian ” Cycle of 532 years— 
Its use in the Armenian Church explained—The Con- 
current (Kerkuak) and how to find the day of the week 
—Rule for finding the date of the Paschal Full Moon 
(O. S). 


E have seen that the Metonic Cycle gave 

us the perfect incidence of the Birth of 
the New Moon and of the Full Moon on the 
same days of the month, every 19 years. The 
Solar Cycle gave us, with the help of the seven 
Sunday Letters, the recurrence of the exact 
days of the week every 28 years. The com- 
bination of these two Cycles, 19 x 28 = 532 years, 
formed the:Complete Perpetual Paschal Cycle, 
under the Julian Calendar or Old Style. In 
this was incorporated the quantity, known in the 
Armenian Calendar as Zaryegeer (2.e., Annual 
or Year Letter), by which Easter Sunday for 
any year can be known, in addition to the 
age of the Moon and the days of the week. 
The discoverer of the 532-year Cycle is con- 
sidered by some to have been a Monk of the 
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Greek Church of Egypt, Arianus by name 
(about a.p. 405), but its authenticity is believed 
doubtful by many. Certain it is, however, that 
Victorius, Bishop of Aquitaine, in 457, com- 
posed a new Cycle made up of the two Lunar 
and Solar Cycles referred to and known as the 
“Victorian” Period of 532 years. Subsequently 
it came to be better known as the “ Dionysian ” 
Period, owing to the fact that the renowned 
Computer, Dionysius Fxzguus, in A.D. 527, 
arranged this Cycle with unerring exactitude to 
the years of the Christian Era, of which he was 
the inventor. Previous to his time, the Cycle, 
as arranged by Victorius, had to be made to 
coincide by various nations, with their inde- 
pendent National Eras, to the exclusion of a 
Universal System. 

The Perpetual Great Cycle for the current 
Period may be seenin Armenian Church Calen- 
dars, answering to every year covered by it, 
namely, from 1616 to 2147 inclusive (= 532 | 
years). The Table shows a horizontal line on 
the top, comprising the 19 numbers of the 
Epact, from xxi (z.e. the Epact for 1616) to ix 
inclusive. Underneath these are arranged the 
Sunday Letters and the year Letters answer- 
ing to each of the 19 years successively and 
correspondingly to the years of the Christian 
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as well as to the Armenian Eras, from 1616 
to 1634 inclusive. For instance, seeking the 
topmost year, 1616, which happened to be a 
Leap year, we find in the square opposite it 
and immediately below the Epact xxi, the 
Sunday Letters, 4Ay2zb, Byen and the year 
Letters, zee, D7e. Those in the next square to 
its right belong to the year 1617, and so forth 
till 1634, which completes the 19 years. These 
succeed each other, vertically, 28 times in 19 
squares respectively, till we reach the year 2147, 
which completes the Cycle of 532 years. The 
next Perpetual Cycle will commence with 2148, 
with all the factors as those for 1616,’and so 
following. It should be observed that this Cycle 
will cease to be of use should the Armenian 
Church elect to adopt the reformed Gregorian 
Calendar or the New Style, because in that 
case Solar and Lunar Equations for adjustment 
of certain centurial Leap years and correction 
of Lunar errors, respectively, will be necessary, 
similar to the method prevailing in Western 
Churches which follow the New Style. 

In Armenian Calendars there are specially 
prepared abbreviated Tables for finding the 
days of the week corresponding to the days of 
any month in any year according to the Sunday 
Letters. There is, however, an easy way of 
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finding these, without reference to the Tables, 
by what is known as the Kerkuak (Concurrent). 
This represents the excess of days, in any 
month commencing with January, over four 
weeks (28 days). Thus, January has an excess 
of 3 days, or, which is the same thing, dividing 
31 by 7, we have 3 as remainder or excess, 
which is called the Concurrent for February. 
Adding this to February (28 days in a common 
year) we have 31, which similarly divided by 
7 leaves 3 as the Concurrent for March. Add- 
ing 3 to March (31 days) we have 34 as result, 
which divided by 7 leaves 6 as the Concurrent 
for April, and so following throughout the year. 
Another way isto add the number of days from 
ist January to the month required, and to divide 
it by 7, the remainder will be the Kerkuak for 
that month. For this purpose we have a col- 
lateral Formula based on the relation of Sunday 
Letters to the commencement of a month and to 
Sundays. This is the Formula: A. Sunday =1; 
B. Nonday =2;.C. Tuesday = 3; D Wednes: 
day 45 EB. Thursday ='5%3' oP th ridayieiG: ae 
Saturday = 7. We will now give two Examples. 
(1) Find what day falls on 22nd April in 1918 
(OS)) The? Sunday Letter for 4o1S sie 
(Ayzb) with value as 1. To that we add the 
Concurrent for April, which is 6, giving 7 as 
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result. To that we add the date of the month 
(22)=29 as total, which divided by 7 gives 1 
as remainder. Referring to the Formula we 
find 1 stands for Sunday, hence 22nd April is a 
Sunday. (2) Find what day falls on 28th Dec- 
ember in 1918 (O.S.). We have first to find 
the Concurrent for December, which by the 
Rule given above is the number of days from 
ist January to the end of November (334 days) 
divided by 7, leaving 5 as Concurrent for Dec- 
ember. Proceeding as above, we have: 


sunday Wettenfor tors (iN) = 5 


Concurrent in December elas 
(Phe date civen in, /;, 28 
Total 34 


34 divided by 7 gives 6 as remainder, which 
according to the Formula stands for Friday. 
Hence 28th December is a Friday. In the 
event of there being no remainder on division 
by 7, the Divisor is the figure required. 

In speaking of Computations for obtaining 
the date of the Full Moon (New Style) we said 
we would give an independent way of finding 
the same (Old Style) when dealing with Con- 
currents. We do so now. For this purpose a 
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constant quantity, 46, is utilized. We have not 
seen it stated anywhere as to how this constant 
quantity was obtained. Open to correction, 
however, we would venture to hazard our opinion 
that inasmuch as no Full Moon can be taken 
into account which falls before 21st March, and 
as Easter cannot be celebrated after 25th April, 
the combined figures 21 and 25, that is, 46, 
serves as a factor in all cases for finding the 
Paschal Full Moon (O.S.), for which the follow- 
ing is the Rule. The Epact of the year required 
is deducted from 46. A number of days equal 
to the remainder is counted forward from Ist 
March, and where it rests that is the date of 
the Full ‘Moon. If over 31, the’excess date 
refers to April. If the remainder is less than 
21, we count, forward, from the exzd of March, 
and where the number of days (thus counted, 
equal to the remainder) rests in April, that is 
the date of the Full Moon. 

Example: Find the Full Moon for April 
1918 (O.S.). Deducting the Epact for the year 
(28) from 46, leaves 18 as remainder. Counting 
18 forward from 31st March, we rest on 17th 
April as the date for the Paschal Full Moon. 
We now proceed to find the day of the week on 
which 17th April falls, by the help of the Sunday 
Letter and the Concurrent, thus: 
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Sunday Letter for 1918 (A) ny 
Concurrent for April = 
Date of Full Moon, April 1918 = 17 


Total 24 


24 divided by 7, gives 3 as remainder and as 
the representative of 17th April. In accordance 
with the Formula with which we are now familiar, 
3 coincides with Tuesday. Therefore, 17th 
April being Tuesday, the following Sunday, 
22nd April, is Easter. The date, 22nd April, 
is removed 32 days from the Vernal Equinox 
(21st March), which gives the 32nd letter of the 
Armenian Alphabet (/ae) as the Year Letter 
for 1918, which we now proceed to explain. 


CTUAE DER Ad 


The Zaryegeer or Year Letter; its construction and use— 
The coincidence between the Old and the New Style 
Easters—The Eight Modes to which the Hymns are 
set— Zanutair or Zodiacal “ Lord of the Manor.” 


DISTINCTIVE feature in the Armenian 

Calendar is the Zaryegeer (or Year 
Letter) which is not known in any other 
Church Calendar. The institution of this es- 
sentially convenient factor was rendered feasible 
owing to the adaptability of the Armenian 
Alphabet which consists of thirty-eight letters. 
The expedient was therefore resorted to, early 
in the Annals of the Church, of employing 
thirty-five of these letters, from Ayib to Pheur 
consecutively, as representatives, respectively, 
of the thirty-five possible dates between 22nd 
March and 25th April on which Easter can 
happen. They have numerical values, progres- 
sively, from 1 to 35 respectively. Thus Ayzd 
represents 1, Byen 2, Gdem 3, and so forth 
until the last letter of the sequence, Pheur, 
which represents 35. In all other Churches, 
successive arithmetical integers are employed 
for this purpose, in the absence of sufficient 
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letters in their national Alphabets. Each letter 
serves as the key for finding the Easter of the 
year concerned together with the dates of the 
various Moveable Feasts depending on Easter. 
The earliest Easter, 22nd March, has <Ayzd 
for its Year Letter, meaning oe day after the 
Vernal Equinox of 21st March; 23rd March 
has Byen, meaning ¢wo days after the Equinox 
until we reach the latest Easter, 25th April, 
which has Pheur for its Year Letter, meaning 
thirty-five days from the Equinox of 21st March. 
There is, indeed, a final 36th Year Letter, Que, 
which is employed only in the case of a Leap 
year happening at the end of the series, when it 
is employed for January and February followed 
by the preceding 35th Letter, Pheur, for the 
remainder of the year. In such an event, the 
Taryegeer is represented by Que and Pheur 
jointly. Similarly, every Leap year has two 
Year Letters. For instance, the year a.D. 1920 
being a Leap year, will be represented by the 
double letters Zuo and VYeth, that is, the oth 
letter of the Alphabet for January and Feb- 
ruary and the 8th letter the remaining ten 
months of the year. The reason for giving zwo 
Year Letters to a Leap year and with their 
natural order reversed is, that for instance in 
the example just given, the Letter determining 
R 
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Easter is the 8th letter (Ye¢h), but as in that 
year there is an extra day in February to be 
reckoned with, and, knowing that the Almanac 
for the succeeding Letter (Zuo) is arranged 
according to the order of its progression, to 
meet the requirements of an Easter happening 
one day later than its immediate predecessor, 
that letter (Zo) is used first, from 1st January 
to 29th February, thus adequately meeting the 
situation. It, therefore, follows that knowing 
the Year Letter, if its numerical value is added 
to 21st March the result will be Easter Sunday. 
As to the manner of finding the Year Letter 
itself, we have already shown at the end of the 
preceding Chapter. In every Armenian Book 
of Common Prayer (Lyamageerg) may be seen 
a table, showing the 35 Year Letters in vertical 
succession, whilst in a horizontal column oppo- 
site each Year Letter, are shown the dates 
relating to Easter and all the Moveable Feasts, 
as well as the periods of Fasts and Non-Fasts 
between the Commemorative Dominical Festi- 
vals, throughout the year. This is known as 
Parzatomarakan Agheusak or Table of Simple 
Calendar. 

The coincidence of the same date, in any 
year, between the Armenian and Western 
Easters, depends entirely upon the two different 
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Calendars and methods of computation they 
follow and, principally, the Old Style standard 
for Paschal Full Moons with accumulation of 
errors on one side, and the New Standard with 
obviationof errors through periodic Lunar Equa- 
tions on the other. The difference between the 
two Styles, in the present century, is thirteen 
days. When the two Easters are separated 
exactly by those number of days, they meet. 
Otherwise, the Armenian Easter, and similarly, 
those of other Eastern Churches still adhering 
to the Julian Calendar, will fall behind the 
Western, in varying periods from one to five 
weeks. It is, of course, obvious that the Ar- 
menian Easter never precedes that of the 
Western. If the Eastern Churches continue 
to follow the Old Style for an indefinite period, 
the time will come when the two Easters will 
never meet. This will be when the accumula- 
tion of the recession under the Old Style com- 
putation for Full Moon, which is now five days, 
exceeds one week. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that such a contingency will not arise 
until another seven centuries have rolled by 
from now. 

The Hymnal of the Armenian Church, which 


in the original is deservedly known as Shavakan 


-(Row of Gems), from very early times, was 
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based on £zght separate Ecclesiastical J/odes. 
Every Anthem or Hymn is set to one or other 
of these Modes, with an opening Symphony as 
its governing key. Some of the Anthems, com- 
posed with variations and marked in the Rubric 
for days of Solemnity, are equally governed by 
these eight Modes. The various Collects and 
Lections, according to the order of the day, are 
linked with these Modes and regularly arranged 
in the Directory for Feasts ( Zonatsuzts). The 
chanting is Antiphonal, with daily alternations 
by the Right and Left Choirs, according to the 
years Modal precedence, commencing with the 
First Monday in Lent. The Eight Modes are: 
1. Avadjin Tsai (First Mode); 2. Avadjin 
Koghm (First Contra); 3. Yerkrord Tsain 
(Second Mode); 4. Awag Koghm (Great Con- 
tra); 5. Yerrord Tsain (Third Mode); 6. Var 
Tsain (Grave Mode); 7. Chorrord Tsatu (Fourth 
Mode); 8. Vyer7 Tsazn (Final Mode). Every 
day of the year is accorded one of these Modes 
as a guide, which recur in their natural order 
throughout the year. Whatever may be the 
Mode for Carnival or Shrove Sunday, it is 
changed into /zzal Mode, so that every year, 
invariably, the First Monday in Lent (that is, 
the day after Shrove Sunday) commences with 
the first Mode. Based on this arrangement, 
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abbreviated indicative symbols are placed in 
Armenian Calendars for any day of the year, 
corresponding to each day’s Mode. An inde- 
pendent way of finding the Mode for any day 
is to calculate the number of days elapsed from 
the First Monday in Great Lent or from Easter 
Sunday (since they both have the First Mode 
attached to them) to the day desired. Divide 
the result by 8, and the remainder is the Mode 
forithemday. it. 1, 1tis ‘First: Mode; if) 2,1001s 
First Contra; if 3, itis Second Mode, etc. 

An interesting relic of archaic Armenia is the 
“ Tanutacr” (Lord of the Manor), still to be met 
with in Armenian Almanacs. It has reference 
to the ancient twelve signs of the Zodiac, known 
as Kyendanakyerp in Armenian, which like its 
Chaldean prototype and the Greek Zodzakos 
means ‘“‘Animal form.” The Zodiac, as we 
know, is a broad belt in the expanse of the 
heavens, through the middle of which the Sun 
travels in its apparent annual motion. The 
ancients noticed twelve constellations in this 
belt, each bearing apparent resemblance to the 
shape of some animal, as featured by the con- 
figuration of the stars in them. They were each 
allotted, consecutively, 30° of space in the com- 
plete Ecliptic of 360°. We give here their 
Armenian names, with Latin equivalents in 
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brackets, commencing with the Sign into which 
the Sun enters in the month of the Spring 
Equinox (March). They are: 1. Khod (Aries); 
2. Lsool (Taurus); 3. Yerkawor (Gemini); 4. 
‘hetsgetin (Cancer); 5. Artudz (Leo); 6. Kuys 
(Virgo); 7. Aeshern (Libra); 8. Karitch (Scor- 
pio); 9. Agheghnawor (Sagittarius); 10. Azdz- 
yeghgeur (Capricornus); 11. /erhos (Aquarius) ; 
12. {zookn (Pisces). In the Astrology of the 
ancient Armenians, each of these Zodiacal Con- 
stellations was believed to possess a character- 
istic attribute with a specially beneficent in- 
fluence, each in its own kind, in the order of 
their domestic lives. The belief was the out- 
come of the times in which they lived. It was 
common amongst the nations of the East, and 
conspicuously so amongst the Chaldeans and 
the earliest Arabians. In order, therefore, to 
propitiate the goodwill of these constellations, 
we find the early Armenians appointing each 
of them, in succession, as “ Lord of the Manor,” 
for a period of one year. The practice of such 
appointment continues to this day, not indeed 
in the character of its original belief but as an 
old tradition. In other respects, the twelve Con- 
stellations are Astronomically marked in the 
Almanacs at due date, each month, relatively 
to the Seasons. To find the year’s Zanutair, 
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deduct 4 from the year required, and divide it 
by 12. The remainder will answer the require- 


ment. Example: Find the Tanutair for 1918: 


1918 —4= 191412 = 159 and6over. Looking 
at the order of the Signs given above, we find 
6 corresponds to AKuys. Therefore Kuys is the 
Lord of the Manor for 1918. The reason of 
deducting 4, is that in a.p. 1, according to 
Armenian Chronology, Agheghnawor had the 
privilege of being Lord of the Manor, that is; 
wanting 4 for the completion of a Cycle of 12. 


Cl Ach ERT 


The Immoveable Feasts—Days in Memory of the Dead— 
The Explanation of the word Vardavar (Transfiguration) 
—Fixed Dates of Festivals, tranferred to nearest Sunday. 


HE commemorative Feasts of the Ar- 

menian Church are divided into Move- 
able and Immoveable. The /mmoveable Feasts 
are those which occur, unalterably, on the same 
days of the month every year. They are the 
following (O.S.): 

1. Jan. 5. Cheragaluits (Christmas Eve). 
The term, literally, means “Illumination.” It 
takes its rise from the custom of brilliantly 
lighting the whole Church during the celebra- 
tion of Wakhatonak (known in the Greek Church 
as ‘‘Prohoertia”), in anticipation of the festive 
character of the following day. It occurs at the 
moment when the curtain separating the Chancel 
from the body of the Church, is drawn aside at 
the commencement of the Holy Mass, imme- 
diately after the Introit and the reading of the 
Lesson according to Daniel (Chap. III). 

2. Jan. 6. Dznund ev Astwadzahaitnutheun 
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(Theophany). The terms stand for the Nativity 
and the various Epiphanies of our Lord which 
are celebrated on the same day, together with 
the Baptism (MJegertutheun). The compre- 
hensive term, Theophany, therefore, corre- 
sponds more adequately with the Mystic cele- 
bration of the Day than Christmas as understood 
in the Western Churches. 

3. Jan. 7. Hishatak Myereluts. (In memory 
of the Dead.) 

4. Jan. 8-12. The remaining days of the 
Octave of Theophany (The “ Apodosis” of the 
Greeks). 

5. Jan. 13. The naming of Jesus. The eighth 
day after Theophany (Luke ii, 21). 

6. Feb. 14. Zyarnendharad (“ Hypepante” of 
the Greeks and ‘“ Candlemas,” and “ Purifica- 
tion” of Holy Mary of the Western Churches). 
The fortieth day after Theophany. The literal 
meaning of the Armenian term is “ Going forth 


_ to meet the Lord.” It is in the double memory 
_ of bringing Him to Jerusalem “to present Him 
_ to the Lord” (Luke ii, 22), and of the aged 
_ and “ Devout” Simeon coming forward in the 
_ Temple to meet the child Jesus (Luke ii, 28). 
_ At the moment when, according to the Gospel 
_ for the day, the words are reached, “ A light to 
_ lighten the Gentiles,” a lighted candle is placed 
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in the hand of every member of the congrega- 
tion. 

7. April 7. Awetoom Soorb Astwadzadznee 
(Annunciation of Holy Mary). Awetoom means 
“Announcement”; Soorvd means “Holy or 
Saint”; the third word is made up of Astwadz, 
“God” and Dznanil, “To beget”: It corre- 
sponds, in derivation and meaning, with the 
Greek “ Theotokos.” The date, April 7, is cor- 
rect, as the Theophany is celebrated on the ex- 
piration of nine months, that is, on Jan. 6. 

8. Sept. 8. Denund Soorb Astwadzadznce 
h’ Anna'at (Nativity of Theotokos by Anna). 

9. Nov. 21. Undzayumn Soorb Astwad- 
zadznee e Tacharn (The presentation of Theo- — 
tokos into the Temple). 

10. Dec. 9. Aghutheun Soorh Astwad- 
zadznee h Anna at (Conception of Theotokos 
by Anna). 

It will thus be seen that there are altogether 
fourteen days throughout the year which are 
Immoveable. With the exception of Christmas — 
Eve (January 5) and the five days of the Octave 
of Theophany (January 8-12), the days of these — 
Festivals are accorded the rank of Dominical — 
Festival. In regard to the day after Theophany 
(January 7), which is in memory of the Dead, 
we may observe that there are three other days 
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in the year devoted to the same object, namely, 
the Mondays (ranked also as Sundays), follow- 


ing the Festivals, respectively, of Azlakyer- 


putheun (Transfiguration), Vyerapokhoomn (As- 
sumption), and Akhachvyerats (The Exaltation 
of the Cross). The Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion is more commonly known among the 
Armenians as Vardavar. Itisa compound word 
( Vand) roses? andi: Var,« ablaze”), ; As, the 
date of this popular Feast oscillates between 
June 28 and August 1, it is just the time of the 
year when many of the highest plains of 
Armenia, embraced within the Temperate 
Zone, are covered with an abundant profusion 
of the Queen of Flowers. It is, therefore, the 
season when the Country is ablaze with roses. 
The association of ideas between Flower and 
Feast, is characteristic of a Nation whose in- 
tuitive conception of thought has always inclined 
towards the devoutly Idyllic. 

Three of the principal Feasts in the Armenian 
Church, besides those referred to above, have 
also fixed dates assigned to them, which are 
adhered to if they happen on Sundays. Other- 
wise, they are transferred to the nearest Sun- 
day, before or after, as the case may be, as 
regulated by the Almanacs contained in the 
Feast Directory. Therefore, properly, they come 
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under the category of Moveable Feasts. These 
are: the Aussumption (August 15); the Exalta- 
tion of the Cross (September 14), and the 
Carnival of Advent (/7/zsnakz Barekendan, 
November 18). The word //zsuak has for its 
root fZzsoon, meaning “ Fifty.” This Festival 
is so called, because from 18th November to 
6th January (Theophany), is a period of fifty 
days. The word Larekendan | have rendered 
as ‘Carnival,’ as it is better understood in the 
West. Carnival, as we know, means the merri- 
ment indulged in, in Roman Catholic countries, 
during the week before Lent, in bidding fare- 
well to flesh (Z. Caruzs, flesh and vade farewell). 
The Armenian word means “ Live well.” The 
sense is the same. In the Armenian Church 
there is a Barekendan preceding most of the 
fixed periodic Fasts. The one which precedes 
Lent is distinguished from the rest as Loox 
Barekandan, or Orzgznal Carnival. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Moveable Feasts and the Intervening Periods between 
them—Analysis showing the varying Lengths of Period 
between Moveable Feasts, in the cases of earliest and 
latest Easters. 


HE Moveable feasts are those which for 

their annual incidence depend upon the 
variable date of Easter. The period upon which 
Faster acts as a fulcrum is 24 weeks according 
to the Armenian Calendar, and is called the 
Paschal Period. It stretches from the tenth 
Sunday before Easter, known as the Carnival 
of Aradjawor (Preceding) to the fourteenth 
Sunday after, the Vardavar (Transfiguration). 
The earliest date for the commencement of this 
Period is rith January (or five days after 
Theophany), when Easter falls on 22nd March, 
ending with Transfiguration on 28th June. At 
its latest dates, it commences with 15th 
February (or forty days after Theophany), when 
Easter falls on 25th April, ending with Trans- 
figuration on tst August. Some of the Festivals 
of Saints and Martyrs, as contained in the 
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liberal Menology of the Armenian Church, are 
observed during this Period, but the majority 
of them, often grouped together owing to paucity 
of sufficient days to be devoted to each separ- 
ately, fall on the days of the remaining 28 
weeks of the ‘year. |) These’ 28°) weeks)/ane 
diminished or extended, in well-defined parts, 
and with unmistakeable exactitude by the inter- 
vention of Non-Fasting periods (Ooteeg), short 
or long, in co-ordination with the variable re- 
quirements of the Feasts. 

Although the Moveable Feasts of the Paschal 
Period are so called because annually they occur. 
on different days of the month, yet in relation 
to each other they possess invariable limits. 
Thus the tenth Sunday before Easter 1s always 
the Carnival of Aradjawor (corresponding to 
the Sunday before the Western “ Septua- 
gesima” and the “ Triodion” of the Greeks). 
Three weeks after that is the Original or Prin- 
cipal Carnival Sunday (the Western “‘ Quinqua- 
gesima”’ and the Greek “ Tyrophagus”). Seven 
weeks after that is Easter Sunday. The fortieth 
day after Easter is Hamdbartzoom (Ascension), 
followed ten days after by Hlogegaloost (Pente- 
cost), the literal meaning of the Armenian word 
being“ The” Descent ‘ofthe Spirit.” “Sevens 
-weeks after that is Transfiguration. We may 
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mention that the seven weeks between Easter 
and Pentecost are styled in the Armenian 
Church as A/znoong. It is a variation of the 
word fY/zsoon (Fifty) and is so styled to differ- 
entiate it from the fifty days before Nativity 
(/fisnak) to which we have already referred. 
The days during this period are numbered from 
one to forty-nine, and the Sundays from one to 
seven, consecutively, as those of “ Hinoonq.” 
In addition, the first eight days of this period 
form the Octave of Easter. 

We subjoin an analysis of the periods which 
distinguish the limits between the various Move- 
able Feasts in a common year of 365 days, 
taking the case of the ecardzest Easter (22nd 
March), which has Ayzé (the first letter of the 
Alphabet) for its Year Letter. The List com- 
mences with Theophany (6th January), in pro- 
gression from Feast to Feast (Old Style): 


of Say 

To Carnival of Avadjawor. . Jan. 11 6 
,», Principal Carnival—Shrove 

UDCA i) au evy ells tt Su EOKS) ie ebs 21 

Ne aston el Ca tO Mich) .22\\ a9 
5, Yereuman-Khach —Appari- 

Gomotehe Grossi i. Can enh.) ADL: TO 28 

,, HLambartzoom—Ascension . » 30 II 

», flogegaloost—Pentecost . _ May 10 10 


Carried forward 125 
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No. 
of Days. 
Brought forward 125 
To Carnival of St. Gregory 
the Illuminator . . (3 weeks) May 3121 
5, Vardavar—Transfiguration (4 ,, ) June 28 28 
», Vyerapokhoomn —Assump- 
tion BS $0 (7 ” ) Aug. 16 49 
3 S00rb Rae upsaletion of 
the: Cross (cM 43) Se pine sae 
», Carnival of Soorb Coe 
RW Oe: 2] 51 cay ann EARLE PAL IAD (CMU MN DONE SER he 7 
5, Geut Khach—Invention of 
Chel Cross Vo vee ie ee Stee) OE aie enam 
», Carnivalof Wzszak—Advent (3 ,, ) Nov. 15 21 
Ne iy », S00rb-Hakovb— 
SLES gh Vila E13 ys, ihiy ue ec alo imam 
,, Carnival of Pacoinhary, 3 20 1. wae 
,, Christmas Eve anes i 
Total 365 


ener So 


If we compare the above with the periods 
affected, when, for instance, Easter falls at its 
latest date (25th April), with Pheur as its Year 
Letter, we find the following result, by com- 


parison: 


1. Theophany to Carnival of Avadjawor. 
2. Transfiguration to Assumption . 


3. Invention of the Cross to Carnival of 


Hisnak . 


4. Carnival of St. patie + Carnival ey 


Theophany. 


Total 


Ayib 
Days. 


6 
49 


21 


Pheur 
Days. 


40 
14 


28 
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In other words, the diminishing and extend- 
ing of periods between the Moveable Feasts 
take place in four cases only to suit the distance 
of Easter from the Spring Equinox (21st 
March). The other intervening periods remain 
unaffected whatever the Year Letter may be. 


un 


CHAPTER XTV. 


Days of simple Abstinence—The regular Fasts—An Analy- 
sis of the Fasts for the year 1918. 


N the Armenian Church, Wednesdays (in 

honour of the Annunciation) and Fridays 
(in honour of the Crucifixion), with certain 
canonical exceptions (of which we shall make 
mention presently), are observed as days of 
simple abstinence, that is, only Zactzcenza, such 
as cheese, curd, etc., are allowed. On these 
days, with one exception, no celebration of 
Saints’ Feasts takes place. In addition, there 
are the Periodical Fasts. From a careful 
analysis, personally made by me, for the year 
1918, as contained in an Ecclesiastical Almanac 
for that year, I find that there are, altogether, 
157 days devoted to fasting throughout the 


entire year, including those of simple abstinence, 
made up of: 


Days. 

Wednesdays and Fridays. eT 
Other days . Lie wlth : =i OO 
Totals) waisg 


Nome 
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But we have, in all, 104 Wednesdays and 
Fridays in the year (52 Wednesdays + 52 
Fridays = 104 days). Deducting 91 from ro4, 
leaves 13 Mou-Fasting Wednesdays and Fridays 
in the Calendar year. This is accounted for by 
the canonical complete exclusion of fasting in 
two particular seasons of the Calendar, namely : 


Days. 
The Wednesday and Friday in the Octave of 
Theophany : : 2 
Those in the forty days Helwean Hastey a 
Ascension. : : : : VOTE 
13 


Foreign writers have often, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, fallen into error regarding the pre- 
scribed Fasts observed in the Armenian Church, 
in some cases in their interpretation of them, 
and, generally, as to their length. This is due 
to their inability to read the Armenian original 
Texts themselves, and, consequently, relying 
upon authorities who, although well informed 
in a general sense, cannot be regarded as 
sufficiently punctilious in their descriptions. For 
instance, Dr. Adrian Fortescue, who through 
want of knowledge of the Armenian language, 
as acknowledged by himself in his Preface, 
depended on extraneous sources for his informa- 
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tion, in referring to the Fasts in the Armenian 
Church, says: “Altogether they have 160 fast 
days and 117 abstinence days in the year” (“The 
Lesser Eastern Churches.” Catholic Truth 
Society; London, 1913, page 438). This makes 
a total of 277 days, which is wrong, as they 
do not exceed 157 days, all included. 

The regular Fasts of the Armenian Church 
which, in every case, precede the Feasts are as 
enumerated below: 


No. of 
Days. 
1. The Fast of Theophany. The Saturday during this 
period, if free, is in memory of four foreign Saints of 
the fourth century, held in honour by the Armenians. 
They are: Basil of Caesaria and his Brother Gregory of 
Naziansos, Sylvestor, Bishop of Rome, and Ephraim, 
Abbe of Edessa. If the Saturday is not free, the obser- 
vance is transferred to an appointed day in the previous 
fortnight : ! : 
2. The Fast of Aradjawor. The Friday in this period 
—the only exception mentioned above—is devoted to 
the memory of Jonah the Prophet. (We shall, in its 
proper place, explain the real origin of this Fast) Si 
3. The Lent or Great Fast (AZyedz Pahg). The 
Saturdays only are devoted to Festivals of Saints nF: 
4. The Fast of Elias the Prophet. This occurs in 
the Octave of Pentecost and was prescribed by Nerses 
the Graceful in the twelfth century. No Saints’ days 
are included ’ f : : } ‘ } isle 


a 


Carried forward 65 
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No. of 

Days. 

Brought forward 65 
5. The Fast of St. Gregory the Illuminator (The In- 
vention of his relics). In the fourth week after Pente- 


cost. Three of these days are Saints’ days . : 5 
6. The Fast of Transfiguration. In the seventh ek 

after Pentecost. No Saints’ days included . } nes 
7. The Fast of Assumption, in which Saints’ days 

are not included : - Hands 
8. The Fast of the Feahatien oF the eras No 

Saints’ days included . ; 5 


9. The Fast of the Holy pee of ava This is 
peculiar to the Armenian Church. It is held in the 
second week after the Exaltation of the Cross, of which 
three days are Saints’ days . ‘ 

10. The Fast of Advent ae or Fifty tee he 
fore Theophany). It occurs in the seventh week before 


Cn 


ee No Saints’ days included é , 5 
. The Fast of St. James. Three of these days are 
Saints days : : : F t ; Wag 


Total 00 


OTE Ty 


We thus find that the regular Fasts of the 
Armenian Church amount, altogether, to 100 
days in the course of a Calendar year. We 
have said that other than Wednesdays and 
Fridays, there are 66 days devoted to Fasting, 
but as the eleven Fasts enumerated above con- 
tain Wednesdays and Fridays as well, if we add 
to the 66 other days the Wednesdays and 
Fridays appropriated by the Fasts, in the first 
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place exclusive of those in Lent (there are 10 of 
them = 2 x 10= 20 days), we obtain 86 days, and 
when we increase this by 7 Wednesdays and 
7 Fridays occurring in Lent, we arrive at 
exactly 100 days for the regular Fasts, as 
denoted by us. Another proof: 


Days. 

Number of Wednesdays and Fridays ina year. 104 
Eleven regular periodic Fasts ; - Foo 
Total 204 


We know that some of the Wednesdays and 
Fridays contained in the 104 days are included 
in the regular Fasts, namely, those of the ten 
Fasts other than Lent=20 days+14 days zm 
Lent =34 days+13 days, being Non-Fasting 
Wednesdays and Fridays = 47. Therefore, 
204-47 =157 days, as the total Fasting days 
in a Calendar year. 


CHAPTER) XV. 


Misconceptions regarding the Fast of Aradjawor—The 
Greek version of it—Parallelism between the Orthodox 
Beliefs of Greeks and Armenians. 


HE Fast known as Avadjawor calls for 

explanation in some detail, owing to mis- 
conceptions which still prevail amongst foreign 
writers on Armenian Rites and Liturgies. The 
root of the word is Arad, front; Aradzel is the 
verb, to be in front, to precede, to be ahead; 
A radjawor (adjective or substantive) means first, 
prior, preliminary or preceding. Avadjawor-ats, 
which is more commonly met with in Calendars, 
is the genitive form, meaning appertaining to 
that which precedes others, that is, in a local 
sense. The Armenian term, somewhat cor- 
rupted in transliteration, assumed the form of 
“ Ardziburion” in Greek nomenclature. The 
third letter, a, (ayzd in Armenian) being short, 
dropped out in the Greek, and the Greek letter 
B replaced the w (eux in Armenian). In the 
early days of Christianity an extraordinary 
legendary fabrication took shape among the 
Greeks, to the effect that a certain apostate, 
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Sergius by name, whose country and nation- 
ality remained indesignate, had a pet dog, which 
ran before him when out for a walk, and that 
on its demise the Armenians sanctified it and 
perpetuated its memory by instituting in their 
Calendar the Fast, which they called Avadjawor, 
z.€., preceding. The total absurdity of it must 
be patent even to the simplest. In the Greek 
ancient Typikons, in the week commencing 
with their Tiridion (week before the Western 
Septuagesima and corresponding to the Armen- 
ian Fast referred to), appeared a note to the 
effect that in that week the ‘‘ Armenians keep 
their accursed fast, which they call Ardziburion, 
but we eat cheese and eggs every day.” We 
omit the offensive epithet which they also used 
in this note in referring to the Armenians. In 
contrast to this, we may mention that the only 
allusion to the Greeks, in this respect, in the 
Armenian Almanacs, will be found in the Mon- 
day of this week: “The Greeks dispense with 
fasting during this week.” A mere reference to 
a contemporaneous difference. That is all. 
Those were days of hard struggle, when Chris- 
tianity was in its infancy. The basic Dogmas 
of a Universal Church were still undergoing their 
consolidation, amidst relentless and _ ever-in- 
creasing religious persecutions. Anxious Theo- 
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logians were constantly at variance in their 
individual conceptions of constructive theory, 
which aimed at the same object—the solidarity 
of the true Creed. Where all meant well, fatuous 
superciliousness of greater nations, in their in- 
tolerance of smaller ones, had the natural con- 
sequence of jealous resistance on the part of 
the latter. Enmity between them, oftentimes 
based on illusory foundations, overshadowed 
their otherwise benevolent intentions and the 
dictates of common sense. Ages rolled on; the 
gulf narrowed between them; the scales began 
to balance more evenly; the understanding of 
the true meaning of the teaching of the one 
Master gradually supervened; the bond of 
spiritual brotherhood between Greek and 
Armenian was drawn closer. Antagonistic feel- 
ings were softened, for in their latest Almanacs 
the reference to the Armenian Fast is merely: 
“In this same week is the fast of the other (or 
contrary) believers, which they call Ardziburion, 
but every day of it we dispense with fasting.” 
That is better and, I feel sure, every Armenian 
hopes to see the elimination of even that reli- 
gious distinction, that differentiating Leleropronen 
(érepogpévwv) or ‘other thoughts,” as between 
two Nations who profess adherence to the same 
Rituals in the domain of Orthodoxy. We may 
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distinguish minor points of difference in the 
Rites of the two Churches, but in fundamental 
Belief and in Ecclesiastical Practice, they follow 
the same observances precisely. In the Liturgy 
of the High Mass they both follow that of St. 
Basil of Caesarea (afterwards more familiarly 
associated with the name of St. Chrysostom) 
almost word for word. One is in Greek, the 
other in the ancient classical Armenian—the 
only natural difference. It might not be out of 
place to remark that in the entire Liturgy of the 
Armenian Church there are only five words 
which are not Armenian. These are Amen 
(Hebrew, “So be it”); AMeluzah (Hebrew, 
“ Praise Jehovah or God”); Hosannah (Hebrew, 
“Save us, we pray”); Orthe (Greek, OpOa, 
“Stand up”) and Proskhumaz (Greek, Upooxwpev 
“ Let us attend ”’). 

Another misconception which prevails abroad, 
in connection with the Armenian Fast ‘‘ Arad- 
jawor,” is that it is in commemoration of the 
‘Fast of Nineveh.” The allusion is to the 
allegorical narrative, contained in the Book of 
Jonah (iii, 5-10). It says that by Divine Com- 
mand, Jonah visited Nineveh and forewarned 
the inhabitants that owing to their iniquitous 
practices they would be destroyed. Thereupon, 
the King and his people wore sackcloth and 
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fasted for forty days and that by due penitence 
they earned forgiveness. Among the Eastern 
Churches, the Nestorians (that is, the people 
inhabiting the country watered by the Great 
Zab and forming a triangle, with Mosul on the 
Tigris as its apex, and its base resting on the 
Southern shores of Lake Van, on one side, and 
the Eastern outskirts of Lake Urumiah on the 
other), the Jacobite Syrians and the Egyptian 
Copts do actually commemorate, as part of their 
peal ehites. ia Hast./known'.as’ the ‘ Kastor 
Nineveh,” in the week in which the Armenians 
celebrate that of “ Aradjawor.” Owing to the 
synchronism, foreign Theological Chroniclers, 
one guided by the other, have come to the con- 
clusion that they are one and the same. What 
gives colour to it is the fact thatin the Armenian 
Calendar, the fifth or last day (Friday) of this 
Fast is kept in memory of Jonah. In the Ar- 
menian Church, not only Hieromartyrs, Martyrs, 
Apostles and Saints have special days set apart 
for them, but also all the Biblical Patriarchs and 
Major as well as Minor Prophets. A day was, 
therefore, to be found for Jonah. Curiously, a 
Friday was chosen for it—the only Friday in the 
whole year (Good Friday, of course, excepted) 
in which a Church commemoration of any sort 
takes place. It is not improbable that the action 
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of the early Armenian Fathers, in this respect, 
may have been influenced by the contemporary 
celebration associated with some of the other 
Churches in the East. But that does not neces- 
sarily postulate the inference that the two cele- 
brations connote the same meaning. The utmost 
that may be urged, in extenuation, is that they 
are seemingly analogous. A Feast always /fod- 
fows the Fast. Had the Fast of the Armenians 
been actually in commemoration of Jonah’s 
Mission to the Ninevites, his Feast would have 
been celebrated on the Saturday following the 
Fast and zot on the last day of the Fast uself. 
The real origin of the Armenian Fast of 
“ Aradjawor,” we have in the famous Encyclical 
Letter (Zhooght Undhanrakan) of Nerses the 
Graceful, the learned Catholicos of Armenia 
(1166-1173) written in 1170 to Manuel I. 
Comnenus, the Greek Emperor (1143-1180). It 
is written in the rich Classical Armenian, of 
which many excellent examples exist in their 
national literature. After refuting several com- 
plex Doctrinal errors ascribed to the Armenian 
Church, he touches upon this particular subject. 
He tells us that before baptizing the Armenian 
King, Terdat (A.D. 298), his nobles and his 
army, St. Gregory, the Illuminator, enjoined a 
strict fast of five days for the remission of their 
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sins, and that this Fast as previously appointed 
and bequeathed by St. Gregory is so called be- 
cause, Owing to its association, it precedes others, 
that is, Avradjawor, “prior” or “ preceding.” 
This, therefore, is the origin of the Fast which 
is celebrated as the first Fast of the year, after 
Epiphany. 


CHAPTER Vil 


The Slander of an Ancient Race. 


HAT learned scholar and eminent writer on 
comparative Church Liturgy, Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue, thinks it proper, in these enlightened 
days of the twentieth century, to bring into 
prominence once again, the offensive reference 
to the Armenians, in regard to the Fast dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter, as contained in 
the ancient Greek Typikons. The act in itself 
might, perhaps, be permissible on_ historical 
crounds, but it assumes a different aspect when, 
incredible as it may appear, he adds as his own 
opinion: “I fear few Christians in the East 
would dispute the justice of that amiable epithet” 
(‘The Lesser Eastern Churches,” pp.391, 302) 
It is on a level with the general tenor of anti- 
patheticsentiment towards the Armenian Church 
which permeates and is undisguisedly visible 
throughout the length and breadth of his volume. 
It has been written to belittle and discredit the 
Eastern Churches, because they do not belong 
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to that other branch of the Universal Church 
known as Roman Catholic. Witness, for in- 
stance, his scorn and contumely in regard to 
another Eastern Church. In search for a suit- 
able terminology to distinguish the Copts of 
Egypt from the Uniate Copts (that is, the 
minority who acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Pope), he has recourse to the similitude: 
“Tt is like distinguishing between animals and 
reasonable animals” (page 9). He denies the 
right of Orthodoxy to the Armenians. They 
worship the true Christ; they have suffered 
untold persecutions; they have died a thousand 
deaths for the glory and majesty of the Christian 
Faith; the Armenian Hero-Martyrs, Vardan 
and his devoted followers, in a.p. 451, nobly 
stood as a barrier between East and West and 
victoriously saved their Church and the whole 
of Christendom from the danger of Mazdaism. 
Abandoned, through misfortune or otherwise, 
by a Great Empire which, but four years ago, 
had by their conquests raised Armenia’s hopes 
of freedom from thraldom, and thrown on their 
own slender fighting resources, the Armenians 
are once again, even to-day, gallantly fighting 
against immense odds and shedding their re- 
maining blood not only for Faith and for Liberty 
but even as a barrier, as of yore, between East 
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and West. Those who have eyes to see and 
willing understanding to realize, can see that. 
And yet, Dr. Fortescue will have it that the 
Armenian is not the true Christian! 

The Armenians were first among the Nations 
of the World to embrace Christianity (a.p. 298) 
as their National Religion. Dr. Fortescue ad- 
mits this: “it did so a score years or so before 
the Roman Empire” (page 401). Where other 
small nations have disappeared, the Armenian 
Christians still survive, stronger than ever in 
their immutable belief in Christ’s Church, and 
yet the learned Doctor, with nauseating fre- 
quency, calls them heretics and schismatics. 
They are “separated,” ‘“ outside the fold” (page 
449). Unwilling as we are, in the presence of a 
writer whose great scholarly attainments compel 
our respect and admiration, we are constrained 
to pronounce his work as a masterpiece of that 
Odium Theologicum which disgraced the pages 
of Christian History in the darkest days of the 
early Middle Ages. 

It is not only their Church which he en- 
deavours to disfigure. In his strange charity 
he derides and calumniates the whole Ar- 
menian Nation itself. “ They are never an ar- 
tistic nation”; ‘they are not a popular race ” 
(page 391). To deny, wholesale, artistic attain- 
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ments to any nation whatsoever, is the surest 
proof of the extravagant height to which pre- 
judice can rise. It is an egregious fallacy which 
deserves no attempt at confutation. ‘ Nobody 
likes them” (page 394), he says. He hunts up 
the opinion of an old writer of the fourth cen- 
tury, and promptly proclaims that the attributes 
‘sly and vicious,’ in regard to the Armenians, 
‘‘ cam still be: endorsed!) (page) soa) iidiney 
never shew fight,” because he has“ heard stories” 
of one Kurd killing “about ten Armenians ”’ in 
a “hay-loft” (page 392). He does not, of course, 
say that the Kurd was armed to the teeth and 
that the victims were probably defenceless old 
men, women, and innocent children. Has he 
never heard of Bartholomew, the fighting cleric, 
and the lion-hearted men of Zeytoon; of the 
heroic defenders of Sasoon preceding and during 
the massacres of 1895-1896 and since? Has he 
never heard of the fighting Armenian Generals 
and others in the Russian Army of pre- Bolshevik 
days? We would recommend for his perusal the 
Parliamentary Blue Book published, not long 
ago, under the authority of the British Govern- 
ment. It has the stamp of perfect authenticity 
and, in its compilation, it passed through the 
hands of such eminent men of transcendent in- 
tegrity as Viscount Bryce and Sir (now Viscount) 
z 
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Edward Grey. Let him consult such experienced 
and reliable authorities as Sir Edwin Pears, 
preferably to fantastic ‘ stories” fashioned for 
consumption in the Bazaars of Beyrout and 
Damascus. 

That splendid humane personality, Cardinal 
Bourne, at the inauguration of the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund for the relief of suffering Armenians, gave 
his support on the platform at the Mansion 
House in London, and spoke in support of the 
good cause of saving the lives of Christian Ar- 
menians. And yet, here is a Doctor of Divinity, 
in Holy Orders in the same Church as the ex- 
cellent Cardinal, who under the semblance 
of writing an Account of the Rites of the 
Armenian Church (which, by the way, he elects 
to style as ‘Lesser ” Church, on the plea of 
easier classification, whereas our Master never 
intended that, under any circumstances whatso- 
ever, one Church should be Greater and another 
Lesser) attacks the Armenian Nation in mani- 
fold ways, and, even condones their persecution 
and extermination. To wit; ‘one can hardly 
deny that these preposterous Eastern Christians 
deserved the appalling disaster which swept over 
all their sects” (page 182). And again: “so even 
the persecution has rather increased their neigh- 
bours’ scorn” (page 392). It would, indeed, be 
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taking a benevolent view, if we aptly exclaim 
with the Poet: 


He jests at scars, that never felt a wound. 


The learned Doctor, once again, dives into 
the ancient storehouse of Theological Disputa- 
tions. He once more drags out the dissecting 
table. With toilsome energy, he places on it the 
Divinity of Christ and, for the thousandth time, 
goes over the old ground of the Divine and 
Human combination in Christ's Nature. The 
Armenians must stand expelled from the fold, 
like so many Biblical Scapegoats, because they 
believe (as it pleases him to conclude) that 
Divinity and Humanity in Christ’s Nature are 
united into one—Maworjal, mee Bnutheun, 
“united into one Nature,” say the Armenians. 
Therefore, they are heretical Monophysites, 
even though abundant evidence is available that 
they have avowedly abjured Nestorius and 
Eutychius. He softens down at the end of his 
volume: the Armenians are now Monophysites 
“in amild form” (page 445), because he is now 
offering them plausible inducements coupled 
with the preternatural invitation to forsake the 
Armenian Church of Christ for the Roman 
Catholic Church of the self-same Christ, where 
they will get “help and protection in many 
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ways” (page 447). The scene now changes 
rapidly. There is a flickering transformation in 
his opinion: “Shall we call them heretics and 
schismatics? They are martyrs and sons of 
martyrs” (page 449). He must envy the Ar- 
menians “for the glory of that martyrs’ crown 
they have worn for over a thousand years” 
(page 449), in their steadfastness in not denying 
Christ. But in the same breath, he lets reason 
vanish and pre-judgement takes her place: 
“The long blood-stain which is their history 
must atone, more than atone, for their errors 
about Ephesus and Chalcedon” (page 449). 
The Armenians took part in three only of the 
Oecumenical Church Councils, namely: those of 
Nicaea (325), Constantinople (381),and Ephesus 
(431). They regarded these three as involving 
the settlement of fundamental Dogmatic ques- 
tions and they took part in them. The rest of 
the General Councils they considered as cover- 
ing grounds of subsidiary interest and so they 
did not attend. That, however, does not make 
them any the less true Christians. Dr. Fortescue 
throws some doubt in regard to the participation 
of the Armenians in the Council of Ephesus. 
He is wrong. The logic of his argument, how- 
ever, in the passage last quoted, is this, that 
because he believes the Armenians were in 
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“error” in regard to Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
therefore, by Divine punishment their women 
and their children were massacred and that in 
that they will find their atonement! In the face 
of such stupendous impiety, comment is un- 
necessary. In his Summary of the Armenian 
Church, Dr. Fortescue says, in regard to the 
Armenians, that they are “better disposed to- 
wards Catholics” (page 445) than. any other 
Eastern Church. Tolerance and sympathetic 
disposition towards brother Christians of what- 
ever denomination. These are characteristics of 
which the Armenians may well be proud, and 
they are glad of Dr. Fortescue’s testimony. He 
has himself given his answer. 


GCHAP TER) XV It 


The Lent or Great Fast (AZyedz Pahqg)—Partaking of Holy 
Communion—The Confession—The Xarasoong or Kara- 
snordg (Forty days) and the composition of Lent—The 
Holy Week. 


N the Armenian Church the Lent or Great 

Fast (JZyedz Pahg) comprises 48 days, 
namely, from Monday following Shrove Sunday 
till Saturday preceding Easter Sunday, both 
days inclusive. Some foreign writers have 
asserted that, during this period, Saturdays 
(and Sundays as well, as others have averred) 
are non-fasting days. This is not so. The 
entire period is one of fasting, during which 
flesh, fowl and fish and all produce associated 
with these are prohibited. After Mid-Lent the 
Fast is stricter with some, at volition, when for 
several days together they sustain themselves 
on bread and salt only. For this reason the 
Armenian Great Fast is also known as Aghuhats 
(salt and bread). During the Passion Week, 
especially from Great Wednesday till Great 
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Saturday, the particularly devout have light 
sustenance at sunrise and sunset only, whilst 
they rest from manual labour and read chapters 
of penitence contained in “ Narek” (written by 
Gregory of Narek, a celebrated Armenian Theo- 
logian of the tenth century). Armenians ap- 
proach the Holy Communion with awe and 
reverence. They may partake of it only five 
times in the course of a year, z.¢., at Epiphany, 
Easter, the Transfiguration, the Assumption 
and the Exaltation of the Cross. Maundy 
Thursday and Great Saturday are, however, 
favourite days with them. Entire abstinence 
from food and drink is enjoined on the day on — 
which they take Holy Communion; those who 
choose Great Saturday observe complete fast 
from midnight following Friday till Saturday 
evening, when the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist takes place during High Mass. 

It may not be out of place to mention here, 
that in the Armenian Church confession is re- 
quired before taking Holy Communion. The 
Communicant, generally, attends Church before 
the Morning Service commences, when the 
Clergy are at liberty. There are no Confes- 
sionals. In open, he sits or kneels anywhere in 
the body of the Church. The Father Confessor 
chooses certain verses of the Confession, or the 
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whole of it, at his discretion. The penitent reads 
them, or, if unable to read, repeats the words, 
auricularly, as pronounced by the Confessor 
with Megha (Peccavi) at the commencement 
and conclusion of each verse. He is then re- 
minded of the solemnity of the occasion, and 
counselled to refrain from committing any of 
the mortal sins which he has just repeated. 
Certain penitential Psalms are pointed out to 
him to read in private, or if unable to do so to 
repeat Zacr Woghormia (“ Kyrie Eleison”) 
twelve times before Communion. He is then 
given the Absolution in accordance with the 
Rubric: ‘‘ May God, in his philanthropy, have 
mercy on you and grant you remission of all 
your sins, those confessed and those forgotten. 
And I, by the authority of my priestly power 
and by the command of God, that those who 
are released on earth shall be released in 
Heaven, absolve you, by His Word, from all 
your participation in sin, in thought, word or 
deed. In the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. And again, I do consign you 
to the Sacraments of the Church; whatever 
good you may do may be to your benefaction 
and to the glory of the life to come. Amen.” 
The length of the Great Fast varied greatly 
in the early days of Christianity in Armenia. 
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Competent Chroniclers agree that up to the 
end of the second century all that was observed 
was the 24 hours which comprised the period 
of Christ’s Sufferings and Death, and that, by 
the time of the Council of Nicaea, the six days 
from Monday to Saturday in the Holy Week 
were kept. Afterwards, in common with other 
Christians, they added the Karasoong (Forties). 
This corresponds with the ‘“ Tessarakosté” of 
the Greeks (resoapaxoorh) and the “ Quadra- 
gesima” of the Western Churches. It is believed 
to be in perpetuation of our Lord’s fast in the 
Wilderness, and is said to have been observed 
in Armenia as early as the time of Catholicos 
St. Sahak (387-440). This brought up the 
length of the Fast to 46 days. T’wo more days 
were added subsequently, making 48 days in all. 
The Forty Days of Kavasoong commence with 
the first Monday in Lent and end on Friday 
preceding Palm Sunday. The Saturday before 
Palm Sunday and Palm Sunday itself were 
the two days which were introduced between 
the “ Karasoonq” and the six days of the Holy 
Week in completing the 48 days. The six 
Sundays in Lent are reckoned consecutively, 
beginning with Shrove Sunday as the First, as 
belonging to the “Karasoonq” or ‘‘ Karasnordg,” 
as otherwise styled, whilst Palm Sunday, being 
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beyond the 4o days, stands by itself as a com- 
ponent part of the 48 days of Lent. 

In accordance with the Gospel appointed for 
the day, the Sundays in Lent are named as 
follows in the Armenian Church: 


2nd Sunday (corresponding to the 1st Sun- 
day zz Lent or Quadragesima Sunday, as known 
in Western Churches), The Expulsion. 

3rd Sunday, The Prodigal Son. 

4th Sunday, The Unjust Steward. 

5th Sunday, The Unjust Judge. 

6th Sunday, The Advent (of Messiah, as 
predicted by the Prophets). Then follows Palm 
Sunday, which in the Armenian Church 1s 
called Dzaghkazard, or literally, “Adorned with 
Flowers,” that is, the Feast of Flowers. Here, 
again, we have the association of Nature with 
Religious Festivals. With the Greeks it is 
known as Palm-bearing Feast; in England, 
besides the association with the Palm, it is also 
known as Flower Sunday. A similar case, in the 
Anglican Church, is that of the “ Lent,” which 
we find is derived from the Anglo-Saxon dencten, 
meaning .‘‘ Spring,” indicative of the season of 
the year in which the Fast occurs. We would 
add that Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
the Holy Week, in the Armenian Church, are, 
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in memory of The Creation, The Ten Virgins, 
and The Betrayal of our Lord, respectively, 
whilst, as we know, Maundy Thursday is that 
of the Mystic Supper and Great Friday of His 
Passion, Death and Burial. 


CRAP OER 20M DE 


Saints and Martyrs—Abstract of Salient Fasts and Feasts 
' for the year 1918. 


(hee Martyrology of the Armenian Church 
is a rich one. An examination of the List 
shows that apart from those properly associated 
with Armenia, a goodly number of Saints and 
Martyrs belonging to other Churches, of the 
first five centuries of Christianity, have been 
honourably included and have their special 
days. There are some amongst us who, not un- 
naturally, are sometimes curious to know why 
this is so? Why, for instance, the Abbots Anton 
and Onyphreus of Alexandria, Macarius the 
Priest, and Serapion the Bishop of Antioch, 
Paul the Confessor of Constantinople and Bar- 
seme, Bishop of Edessa, who were not of 
Armenian nationality or of the Armenian 
Church, should have prayers offered to their 
memory in the Liturgy of the Armenian High 
Mass? The answer is obvious. During the 
early centuries, whilst the Christian Religion 
254 
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was still undergoing the process of formation, 
these good and holy men suffered martyrdom 
by death or were deservedly canonized for 
their devotion to the cause of the Uxzversal 
Church. Our early Fathers, therefore, rubric- 
ated them in their Church Festivals, as worthy 
of veneration and commemoration. Our own 
St. Gregory the Illuminator, has a place both 
in Western as well as Eastern Church Calendars. 
The Anglican Church commemorates the Ar- 
.menian Saint, Blasius (Vas), on 3rd February. 
He was Bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia Major, 
- where he suffered martyrdom in a.p. 315, by 
having his flesh torn out with an iron comb. In 
England, he is regarded as the Patron Saint of 
weavers and wool-combers. Archdeacon Dow- 
ling, in his well-known work, “The Armenian 
Church,” tells us: ‘‘ Four Churches are named 
Aiter) ot. Blasius in) England: (1)) St. Blaise 
Milton, Berks; (2) St. Blazey, Cornwall; (3) 
St. Blase, Haccombe, Devon; (4) 5S. Mary and 
Blaise, Boxgrove, Sussex” (p. 98). 

In conclusion, for the benefit of students in 
Comparative Church Calendars, we subjoin an 
abstract of the Armenian Church celebrations 
for the year 1918, featuring the salient Fasts 
and Feasts. It has been prepared by the writer, 
personally, from an Almanack of the year 
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referred to. Where necessary, explanatory re- 


marks 


have been added. The dates are in 


accordance with the Old Style: 


Jan. 1-4. 


5. 


12-16. 
. St. Sargis (Sergius) the Warrior, his son, Martyros, 


Fast of Nativity (which commenced on the thirtieth | 
day of the preceding month). 

Christmas Eve, known as “ Illumination.” Last 
day of the Fast of Nativity, and Vawakatzg, that 
is, Dedication, in the evening. 


. Theophany (ze. Nativity, Baptism, and Ephi- 


phany). 


. Sunday. In memory of the Dead. 
. Eighth day of the Octave of Theophany. Naming 


of Jesus. 


. Sunday. First after Nativity. 
. Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
. St. Peter the Patriarch, Bishop Vias (Blasius) and _ 


Absalom the Deacon. 


. St. Theodosius the King and the seven children 


of Ephesus. 


. Sunday. Second after Nativity. 

. The Patriarchs, Athanasius and Cyril. 

. Sunday. Third after Nativity. 

. The children and grandchildren of St. Gregory 


the Illuminator: Aristakes, Verthanes, Hoosik, 
Gregorius and Daniel. 


. Sunday. Fourth after Nativity. 
. St. Thaddeus the Apostle and Sandookht the 


Virgin. 


. Sunday. Fifth after Nativity. Carnival of the Fast 


of Aradjawor. 
The Fast of Aradjawor. On 14th Feb., Candlemas. 


and fourteen soldiers. 
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Feb. 18. 


24 
25 
March 1 
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Sunday. Sixth after Nativity. 

. St. Isaac our Patriarch. 

. Sunday. Seventh after Nativity. 

. Our warriors, St. Vardan and 1036 Companions 
who were martyred in the Great War (A.D. 451). 

. The 150 Patriarchs of the Council of Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 381). 

. Sunday. Principal Carnival (Shrove Sunday). 

. Vernal Equinox. 

. The Warrior, St. Theodore. 

. Sunday. Second of Lent. The Expulsion (4réax- 
man). 

. 99. Cyril and John, Patriarchs of Jerusalem. The 
other Cyril (Bishop) and his mother Anna. Also 
the Holy Patriarchs, John of Otznae, John the 
Thunderer, and Gregory of ‘Tathev. 

. Sunday. Third of Lent. The Prodigal Son (Aza- 
rakin). 

. Our Father, St. Gregory the Illuminator (Entry 
into the Pit). 

. Sunday. Fourth of Lent. 
(Zuntesin). 

. Mid-Lent (Wednesday). 

. The Forty Holy Children, martyred at Sebaste. 

. Sunday. Fifth of Lent. The Unjust Judge (Data- 
worin). 

. The Annunciation of Holy Mary. 

. Sunday. Sixth of Lent. Advent of Messiah, as 
predicted by the Prophets (Galestian). 

. Paschal Full Moon. 

. In memory of the Raising of Lazarus. 


The Unjust Steward 


. Palm Sunday (Dzaghkazard). In the evening takes 


place the ceremony of Dernadatséng or “‘ Opening 
of the Gate,” symbolic reference to admission into 
the mystic glories of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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April 16, 
17, 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
28. 
29. 


May 6. 
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Great Monday. The Creation (Ararchagordzu- 
theun). 


Great Tuesday. The Ten Virgins (Zasn Koosang). 
Paschal Full Moon, Old Style. 

Great Wednesday. The Betrayal (Matnutheun). 
Great Thursday. In memory of the Mystic Supper 
(Unthrig Tyarn mero Hisust Christosi). In the 
evening takes place the ceremony of the Washing 
of the Feet ( Wotnalewa). 

Great Friday. In memory of the Sufferings and 
Crucifixion (Charcharanats yev Kbacheluthian). In 
the evening the Burial (Zhaghumz). 

Great Saturday, known as “ Illumination.” In the 
evening, Vawakatig, that is, Dedication. 

EASTER SunDAy (ZAZ/XK). Commencement of 
non-fasting period of forty days, until Ascension. 
In memory of the Dead. 

In memory of the Decollation of St. John. 

II. Sunday. ‘New Sunday” (Vor Keuraké ); 
known also as ‘The Repeat of, or double Easter” 
(Kerknazatthk). The last day of the Easter Octave. 
III. Sunday. ‘Green Sunday” (Kanach Keuraké) ; 
known also as ‘‘ The Chapel of the Earth” (4s/- 
kharhanatran). 


_ IV. Sunday. “Red Sunday” (Karmir Keuraké). 
. V. Senday. Apparition of the Holy Cross ( Yerew- 


man Serbo Khatchin), A.D. 351, as recorded by 
St. Cyril. 


. VI. Sunday. 
. Thursday. Ascension (Hambartzum Christost). 
. VII. Sunday. ‘Second Palm Sunday” (In 


anticipation of the second coming of our Lord). 


. Summer Solstice. 
. Sunday. Pentecost (Hogegaloost). 
II-15. 


Fast of Prophet Elias.* 
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June 17. 


23) 


Sunday. First after Pentecost. In memory of 
Prophet Elias. 
Our Father, St. Gregory the Illuminator (Exit from 


fithe Pit): 


24. 


Sunday. Second after Pentecost. Feast of the 


_ Cathedral of Edjmiadzin (The Seat of the Cath- 


olicos of all Armenia). 


. Our Patriarch St. Nerses the Great and Khad the 


Bishop. 
Sunday. Third after Pentecost. 
Fast of our Father, St. Gregory the Illuminator. 


. Feast of our Father, St. Gregory the Illuminator. 


(The Invention of his Relics.) 


. Sunday. Fourth after Pentecost. 
. Our Translators (of the Bible, in the first half of 


the fifth century) SS. Sahak and Mesrovb. 


. Sunday. Fifth after Pentecost. The Invention of 


the Veil (Zoop) of Holy Mary. 


. The Holy Twelve Apostles of Christ and St. Paul 


the thirteenth Apostle. 


. Sunday. Sixth after Pentecost. 


Fast of the Transfiguration (Vardavar). 


. In memory of the Old and New Covenants. 
. Sunday. Transfiguration. The Sixth anniversary 


of the Consecration of His Holiness George the 
Fifth (Gevorg V), Catholicos of all the Armenians. 


. The 250 Patriarchs of the Council of Ephesus 


(A.D. 431). 


. Sunday. Second after Transfiguration. 


Fast of the Assumption. 


. The Feast of Shoghakath of Holy Edjmiadzin. (The 


Descent of the Only Begotten in rays of glory, 
according to the vision of St. Gregory the Ilumina- 
tor.) New Year of the ancient Armenian Era, that 
is, the first day of the ancient month of Vawasard. 
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Aug. 12. 


21. 


Lhe Land of Ararat 


The 4411th year of the Original Armenian Era and 
the 1368th of the Era of the Reformation of the 
Calendar, commence to-day. 

Sunday. Assumption of Holy Mary. 


. In memory of the Dead. 

. Sunday. Second after Assumption. 

. The Apostles, Thomas, James and Simeon. 

. Sunday. Third after Assumption. The Invention 


of the Zone (Gozee) of Holy Mary. 


. The 318 Patriarchs of the Council of Nicaea 


(A.D. 325). 


. Sunday. Fourth after Assumption. 

. Nativity of Holy Mary from Anna. 

. Sunday. Fifth after Assumption. 

. Fast of the Exaltation of the Cross. Autumnal 


Equinox, 11th September. 


. Sunday. Exaltation of the Cross. 

- In memory of the Dead. 

. Sunday. Second after Holy Cross. 

. Fast of the Apparition of the Holy Cross at Varag. 
. St. George the Warrior, Adactos and Romanus the 


Chanter. Name-Day of His Holiness George V, 
Catholicos of all the Armenians. 


. Sunday. Third after Holy Cross. Feast of the 


Apparition of the Holy Cross at Varag (a local 
celebration, dating from the seventh century). 


. The Seventy-two Disciples of Christ. 
. Sunday. Fourth after Holy Cross. 
. Our Holy Translators, Movses, Egishe (Eliseus), 


Movses the Poet, David the invincible Philosopher, 
Gregory of Narek and Nerses Cliensis. 


. Sunday. Fifth after Holy Cross. 
. The Holy Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 


John. 
Sunday. Sixth after Holy Cross. 
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Oct. 27. The twelve learned Doctors, Rhetheus (the 


Athenian), Dionysius (Patriarch of Alexandria), 
Sylvester, Athanasius (Patriarch of Alexandria), 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Ephraim the Syrian. The 
Bishops Basil of Caesariaand Gregory of Naziansos, 
Gregory the Theologian (of Constantinople), 
Epiphaneus of Cyprus, John Chrysostom and 
Cyril of Alexandria. 


28. Sunday. Seventh after Holy Cross. The Invention 


Nov. 3. 


Q. 


10-14. 


I5. 


of the Holy Cross. 
All Saints, ancient and modern, known and un- 
known. 


. Sunday. Eighth after Holy Cross. 
. The Archangels Gabriel and Michael and the 


entire Heavenly Host. 


. Sunday. Ninth after Holy Cross. 
. The Holy Apostles, Andreas and Phillip. 
. Sunday. Tenth after Holy Cross. Advent (Aizsxak, 


that is, “‘ Fifty” days before Nativity of our Lord). 
Fast of Advent. The Presentation of Holy Mary 
into the Temple occurs on 21st November. 


. St. Gregory the Wonder-worker. Nicolas the Patri- 


arch and Bishop Myron of Crete. 


. Sunday. First in Advent. 


The Holy Apostles and our First Illuminators, 
Thaddeus and Bartholomew. 


. Sunday. Second in Advent. 
. St. Nicholas, the Wonder-working Patriarch of 


Smyrna. 

Sunday. Third in Advent. Conception of Holy 
Mary by Anna. Winter Solstice. 

Fast of St. James. 

St. James (Soord Hakovb) the Patriarch of Medz- 
bin (Nisibis), Marog the Hermit, and Meliteus the 
Bishop (Antioch). 
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Dec. 16. 
TO. 


22. 


23) 
25. 
30. 
a4) 


The Land of Ararat 


Sunday. Fourth in Advent. 

First day of January, 1919, according to the Vew 
Style. 

St. Basil the Patriarch and his Brother Gregory 
of Naziansos, Sylvester, Patriarch of Rome, and 
Ephraim, the Syrian. 

Sunday. Fifth in Advent. 

St. Stephen the Pro-Martyr. 

Sunday. First day of the Fast of Nativity. 

Second day of the Fast of Nativity. 


THE END 
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